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THE COOPER 


OVEN THERMOMETER 








“THE ‘LEADER’ FOR | 1 OVER TWENTY YEARS” 





(One-half actual size) 


The one thermometer that is ACCURATE, DURABLE 
and SATISFACTORY. 


Measures heat as a clock measures time. 


Most manufacturers of high grade cook stoves and ranges 
| are using the COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER, 


| because they lower the fuel bills from 15 to 25 per cent. 


Every good range or cook stove should be equipped 
with a COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER. 


Send for our illustrated booklet and free sample today. 


THE COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER CO. 


PEQUABUCK, CONNECTICUT 
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+ The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL=-STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 











Write today for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


FRONT RANK ,- 
HUMIDIFIER 


The result of yz2ars of care- 
ful study, making it one of | 
the most simple and effec- 
tive ever devised. 

















The supply of moisture is 
alwaysmaintained in relative 
proportion to the amount of 
heat generated and is deliv- F 
ered to the air after it is J 
heated. The 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


is built for 
durability 
and service. 
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‘*TRADE MARK: 





Write us for 
further information. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pat. 1913 
Imp. 1916 
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The Stove Tin Hardware 
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To THE MAN in the street it seems rather strange 
that in the General Revenue Law which is now being 
Why Tax considered for the coming financial year 
Some Man- of the United States, provisions should 


ufacturers ; bina ‘ 
and Not. have been inserted providing for special 
Others? taxes on certain manufactured products 


and certain raw materials. 

Why, for instance, should a special tax have been 
placed on all sorts of ammunition and not on textiles, 
shoes, harness, auto trucks and manufactured food 
articles, all of which are being exported in large quan- 
tities to the belligerent countries in Europe? 

Why, again, should a special tax be- placed on 
copper and spelter and not on corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, cotton or any of the other agricultural products? 
All of the latter have been exported to Europe in 
immense quantities, the increases due to the war being 
considerably larger than those of copper and spelter ? 

Granting for argument’s sake that it is necessary 
to raise a larger amount of money by direct taxation 
than ordinarily, in order to pay for the heavy appro- 
priations made by Congress—why should this increase 
be placed on the shoulders of a few selected victims? 
Their profits have been no larger, nor have their risks 
been smaller, than those of the farmer, the manufac- 
turer of clothing, shoes and harness, foods, automobile 
trucks, etc. 

It would seem that there is good reason for the 
interests who have been chosen for the “privilege” of 
bearing the Nation’s increased expenses to complain 
of “favoritism,” and those who are always talking 
about “playing the game fairly” might well step in and 
see that the farmer and the other “step-children” of 
Uncle Sam are made to bear their share of the addi- 
tional burden. 








THE RETAIL hardware dealer, as well as his brother 
merchants in other lines, cuts very little figure so far 
as influence with his Congressmen and 


Has Retailer (Jyited States Senators is concerned if 
Any Influence 


in Politics? “& are to judge by conditions such as 


they are today. 

The progressive and honest retailer has for years 
expressed his wish and desire for national legislation, 
which will prevent the dishonest distributor of mer- 
chandise from practicing fraud upon the general’ con- 
suming public. 

It was the retail grocer and the retail druggist— 
speaking of them as a class—who started the move- 
ment for the Pure Food and Drug Act, but all the 
resolutions of retail druggists’ associations and retail 


grocers’ associations failed to make any impression 
upon the men who are supposed to frame and pass 
laws to guard the interests of the public, and it was 
not until the retailers secured the cooperation of 
bodies of consumers that the National Legislature 
finally yielded and passed the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 

For a number of years manufacturers of nationally 
advertised, trademarked merchandise and retailers in 
all lines who believe in honest methods of merchan- 
dising have spent considerable money and much time 
and effort in inducing Congress at Washington to 
pass a bill by which indiscriminate price cutting on 
standard, trademarked merchandise may be prevented, 
and although during the present session, the matter 
has progressed to the point where a few public hear- 
ings have been held on the Stephens-Ashurst Bill, it 
is now certain that the bill will not be reported out 
during this session. 

This means that a great deal of the work which 
has been done must be done over again—and for no 
other reason than that the average Congressman and 
United States Senator does not consider the commer- 
cial and industrial interests in his District of any im- 
portance as compared with the interests represented 
by the farmers or for instance the labor vote. 

In the coming November elections a number of 
men will ask for the vote of the retailers in their Dis- 
trict, and if the retailers are really interested in hav- 
ing the Stephens-Ashurst Bill become a law they will 
make it a point to see that everyone of the candidates 
running for Congress in their District is placed on 
record as to how he will vote for that bill when it is 
again presented to Congress—and cast their vote in 
accordance with the candidate’s statement. 

The only effective way of gaining influence with a 
large number of so-called statesmen in the National 
Legislature is to prove that our influence is really 
worth something to them 
some of the obstructionists. 


for instance, by defeating 








UsuALLy when the question of foreign trade is be- 
ing discussed someone makes the remark that the 
only way in which American manufac- 


Financing turers can establish themselves in for- 
Foreign eign countri is by granting long term 
2 ‘O es 1s by grant ) ° 
Trade. 8 shi ’ - 


credits to the importers—whether they 
be wholesalers or large retailers. 

While, of course, the matter of credit is an impor- 
tant feature in relation to foreign trade it is by no 


means the most important one, and the recognition of 
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this fact is becoming more and more genera] as the 
months pass by. 

When the war in Europe broke out there was at 
once a great cry that now was the opportunity of the 
United States to enter South America and other con- 
tinents and take away the export business which until 
that time had been largely in the hands of Germany, 
Great Britain and France, in the order named. 

Most of those who talked very entertainingly about 
the great opportunities presented in these countries 
for the American manufacturer forgot the fact that 
everyone of, for instance, the South American nations 
was capitalized almost exclusively with European 
money: The railroads, the steamship lines, the local 
transportation companies, the banks, the newspapers 
—almost every important enterprise was run with 
money furnished by Europe. 

As the war in Europe went on many of the owners 
of the stocks and bonds in these South American 
enterprises found it necessary to dispose of them and 
some of these securities have found their way into the 
coffers of American financiers. A number of Amer- 
ican banks have been established in Brazil, Argentine 
and Chile, and business is today being financed in these 
countries in many instances with American money. 

This condition is likely to be emphasized still more 
as the years roll on, because even when the war in 
Europe stops, financiers in Europe will have their 
hands full furnishing capital for the broken down 
industries of that continent. 

So we have the real foundation laid for American 
export trade in the South American republics: Our 
banks are there, our money is being invested in local 
enterprises, our wares are being sold to the consumers 
and establishing for themselves a good reputation. 

It remains for us to strengthen our position there 
by furnishing still more capital for the development 
of local enterprises in Brazil, Argentine and other 
South American countries, by sending our best sales- 
men to these countries, and thus make certain that 
the ground gained will not be lost with the cessation 
of the war in Europe. 

It is well to keep in mind in this connection that 
the United States government stands ready and will- 
ing to assist in many various ways the American 
manufacturer who desires to enter the export business. 

One of these is the service rendered by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce through which re- 
liable and useful information can be obtained in re- 
gard to almost any matter on which the manufacturer 


may desire advice. 








“T ADVISE EVERY business man to take an active 
in something in addition to his own individual 

interests. Even though material returns 
Business to 2te negligible, the inner satisfaction of 
Co-Operate having done something for others, is 
with Others. worth all the effort and money it may 


part 


It Is Good 


cost.” 

This statement comes from one of Chicago’s prom- 
inent, successful business men, John W. O'Leary, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Arthur J. O’Leary and Son 
Company, manufacturers of iron and steel products, 
and President of the greatest local organization of 
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business men in the world, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

Mr. O’Leary’s viewpoint may appear somewhat 
idealistic, but after all, his ideal and the manner in 
which he has suited his action to the idea, is nothing 
more or less than “good business.” 

It pays to take an active part in the community life 
of one’s home town—in dollars and cents. 

It pays to help improve conditions in one’s trade or 
industry or commercial life—in dollars and cents. 

It pays to give of one’s time, thought, effort and 
money to help raise the moral and ethical tone of a 
community—in dollars and cents. 

That is why the really successful men are never too 
busy to take an active part in movements which have 
these objects in view. 

That is why the leaders in commerce, finance and 
industry will devote much time and large sums of 
money to promote such movements. 

They can see the value—to themselves—of better 
conditions in their business or in their community. 
That is why, from the standpoint of business, they 
take an active part in these movements. 

It is the man of narrow vision, the man who, in 
the parlance of the street, can see no farther than the 
tip of his nose, that always questions the motive or 
the possibility of success, whenever a movement to- 
ward improved conditions is started. 

It is the man who in spite of the lessons taught 
through thousands of years of history has not yet 
seen the obvious fact that man does not live to himself 
but is dependent upon his fellow man—that man 
always opposes or at the best refuses to co-operate 
with those who are working for the common good. 

Such a man is narrow in his vision and his narrow- 
ness of vision will keep on growing until he becomes 
an actual handicap and hindrance to the progress of 
his community—unless he is brought into the fold of 
co-operation, by the unselfish effort of some one who 
can convince him that everybody is not as selfish as 





he is. 





Ir IS INTERESTING to note that in a poll taken by 
the Guarantee Trust Company of New York to deter- 
mine the attitude of the banks in the 





oe ee United States toward the Federal Re- 
reconceive ae 
Opinions. S¢™V¢ Act, a considerable majority of 


the banks who are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System voted in favor of the Act, after 
observing its effects during the two years and a half 
in which it has been in operation, while of the nega- 
tive replies came very largely from non-member banks. 
Also that nearly four times as many non-members 
were “non-committal” as the number of member 
banks in that class. 

The vote emphasizes the fact that if a person has 
a pre-conceived opinion, that opinion is rarely 
changed even though definite proof is furnished that 
the opinion is wrong. Most of the non-member 
banks refused to join the Federal Reserve System be- 
cause they were of the opinion that it would be of no 
use to them or that actual harm would come to them 
from the enactment of the Act, and although it is 
admitted by the greatest financiers of this country 
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that the Federal Reserve Act saved the United States 
from a terrible financial panic right after the outbreak 
of the European war, most of them still cling to their 
pre-conceived opinion. 

The same rule applies to merchandising: There are 
1etail hardware dealers who believe that only by doing 
away with traveling salesmen, or by abolishing whole- 
sale houses will it be possible for the retailers to 
maintain themselves against the mail order houses, in 
spite of the fact that it has been demonstrated time 
and time again that the traveling salesmen and the 
wholesale houses are absolutely essential to the retail 
hardware dealer if he is to continue in business. 

Take the matter of cost of doing business. It has 
been proven definitely, times without number, that the 
dealer who doesn’t know his cost of doing business is 
bound to fail, at least in the large majority of cases, 
and yet there are retail hardware dealers, sheet metal 
contractors, manufacturers, wholesale houses, con- 
cerns in all lines of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises, which absolutely refuse to post themselves as 
to what it really costs them to conduct their business. 

Isn't it about time for some of us to wake up and 
acknowledge to ourselves that we have need of taking 
cognizance of demonstrated facts? 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





I enjoyed a pleasant visit with C. A. Mixer, of the 
Clo-Mix Register Company, Elkhart, Indiana, when 
he was in Chicago the other day. He tells me that 
with proper installation provided for by city ordi- 
nances and state laws, the outlook for a heavy increase 
in the warm air heating business is bound to come, 
and that the conscientious installer can do nothing to 
better conditions in his field than to work for such a 
law in his community. And, he says, by doing that 
he will be rendering a very useful service to owners 
and prospective owners of houses. 

H. W. Beegle, of the Coulter-Beegle Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, as we all know, is a stickler for pre- 
ciseness and neatness. One day while on a selling ex- 
pedition he was in a certain Indiana town and when 
noon came entered a restaurant and inspected the bill 
of fare. A smile passed over his face. After a slight 
pause he said: “Bring me some fly specks.” 

“Sir!” said the waiter, haughtily 

“Haven't you got fly specks?” inquired our friend. 

“No, sir,” returned the waiter, still more haughtily. 

“Then,” quoth Mr. Beegle, “take them off the bill 
of fare.” 

The method by which we reach our conclusions is 
important, for if the method is faulty it follows that 
our conclusions are likely to be unsound. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that we should endeavor to dis- 
cover the proper methods. 

The extreme conservative may be governed too 
largely by the opinions which others have held and the 
customs they approved of, and while the opinions of 
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the past are of great value, yet, if men did not have 
new ideas there could be no progress. The radical, 
on the other hand, is liable to overlook the practical 
questions which must be solved before the condition 
which he aims to secure can be established. 

There are the best reasons for believing that the 
soundest method for reaching safe conclusions is to 
keep in mind the practical experiences of other men 
who have endeavored to work out the same problem 
to which we are giving consideration. 


he 
aK 


Colonel W. J. Lockwood is evidently not afraid of 
infantile paralysis, for he has gone to Long Island, 
New York, for his vacation and as usual he brought 
his fish pole along. He writes me that so far he has 
been able to supply enough fish for the breakfast table 
at the Point Woods Inn where he is staying, but he 
didn’t intimate how many there were at the table, al- 
though he claims that he has broken the record for 
the biggest catch for the Inn for the 1916 season. 


sf. ste 
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I am glad to know from his signature on a letter 
received from him that the good right arm of Harry 
Van Bayse, President of the American Furnace Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, is again in good shape. It 
will be remembered that Harry broke his arm just 
before he was to have left for the Annual Meeting of 
the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating As- 
sociation at Cleveland in June. 


There are few men who are domg more good in 
this world than those who have the happy faculty of 
being able and willing to help some one on in his 
work. The cheerful word has more to do with men’s 
success than anything [| know of and the poet who 
wrote the following lines knew how to express that 
idea in a very beautiful way: 

Cheering Someone On. 


Don’t you mind about the triumphs, 
Don’t you worry after fame; 

Don’t you grieve about succeeding, 
Let the future guard your name. 
All the best in life’s the simplest, 
Love will last when wealth is gone; 
Just be glad that you are living, 
And keep cheering someone on. 


Let your neighbors have the blossoms, 

Let your comrades wear the crown; 

Never mind the little setbacks 

Nor the blows that knock you down. 

You'll be there when they're forgotten, 
You'll be glad with youth and dawn, 
[f you just forget your troubles 

And keep cheering someone on. 


There’s a lot of sorrow round you, 

Lots of lonesomeness and tears: 

Lots of heartache and of worry 
Through the shadows of the years. 

And the world needs more than triumphs, 
More than all the swords we’ve drawn, 
It is hungering for the fellow 

Who keeps cheering others on. 


Let the wind around you whistle, 

And the storms around you play; 
You'll be here with brawn and gristle 
When the conquerors decay. 

You'll be here in memories sweetened 
In the souls you’ve saved from pawn, 
If you put aside the victories 

And keep cheering someone on. 


A] 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Brand Stove and Range Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by William F. Hyde, William A. 
Hyde and Clarence F. Hyde. 


== 





HUGHES ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY TO 
BUILD $150,090 FACTORY. 





The Hughes Electric Heating Company, manufac- 
turers of electric ranges, ovens, and miscellaneous 
heating devices, who have been located at 215 West 
Schiller Street, Chicago, for the last four years, have 
bought a tract of 111,000 square feet of ground located 
between the Baltimore and Ohio Terminal railway, 
West Taylor Street, Fifty-sixth Avenue and Waller 
Avenue. 

It is announced that ground will soon be broken 
‘for the erection of the first unit of a modern factory 
plant, the cost of which, with the equipment, is placed 
at about $150,000. It will be one story high, will con- 
tain approximately 80,000 square feet of floor space, 
and will give employment to 150 people. It will con- 
tain, in addition to other conveniences, a restaurant for 
employes, a private dining room for the officers, while 
all the cooking will be done exclusively on electric 
equipment. 

The Hughes Electric Heating Company is said to 
be the pioneer electric range manufacturer, making its 
first electric stove in a small factory on Superior 
Street in August, 1910. The building is expected to 
be completed and ready for occupancy December 1, 
1916, 


+e 


HANDSOME BOOKLET ON COMBINATION 
GAS AND COAL RANGES. 








A new booklet devoted to their Combination Gas 
and Coal Ranges has just been issued by the Malleable 
Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. The 
first few pages deal with the Monarch “Two-Fuel,” a 
new single-oven type of combination range, in which it 
is said convenience and economy with gas have been 
realized without sacrificing efficiency when wood or 
coal are used. In the remainder of the booklet are 
given detailed descriptions of the fundamental con- 
struction, principally the Gas Features of the Monarch 
Malleable Ranges, the different types of which are 
most attractively illustrated by a duo-tone process that 
gives a realistic bluish tint to the body of the ranges. 
The appearance of the booklet is further enhanced by 
a cover and an inside plate which are printed in a four- 
color process picturing these ranges in use in the home. 
Copies of this handsome booklet, together with other 
literature describing fully every feature of the con- 
struction of the Monarch Malleable Ranges, will be 
sent upon request, by the Malleable Iron Range Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


’ ¢ 


WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING CATALOG 
OF FIREPLACE FIXTURES. 


In presenting their latest catalog of Fireplace Fix- 
tures, the Stover Manufacturing and Engine _Com- 
pany cite some interesting facts about the history of 
the fireplace. In the old Colonial days and previous 
periods it served for both heating and cooking and 
consisted of a homemade crane or tripod, a kettle, and 
a chimney enlarged and open at the base. As a device 
for heating homes, the fireplace is centuries old, ante- 
dating even the crudest types of stoves. Today, how- 
ever, it is used for appearance’s sake as well as for 
heating and forms an important factor in the beauty 
and coziness of the room. The housebuilder conse- 
quently furnishes his fireplace with articles that add 
to its attractiveness as well as utility, and modern 
equipment has improved its construction by the use 
of dampers, fire baskets, screens, etc. To assist cus- 
tomers in the selection of the fixtures best suited to 
their requirements, the catalog attractively illustrates 
and describes at length the entire assortment of Stover 
fireplace fixtures, consisting of andirons, fire baskets, 
fire and spark guards, fire screens, fireplace sets, fire- 
wood holders, gas logs, dome dampers, etc. Copies 
of this interesting catalog, Number 1590, can be se- 
cured upon request, from the Stover Manufacturing 
and Engine Company, 719 East Street, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 


SECURES PATENT FOR COOKING CHEST. 








Hugo Junkers, Aix-la~Chappelle, Germany, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,194,638, for a cooking chest 






























f in.) 

(ge Hf described in the following: A 
oN |B cooking chest of the character 
Fl 110438] Pls described, comprising a non- 
A :) ae > heat-conducting casing, hav- 

‘ = msm ing a separate portion consti- 


tuting a cover, and containing 
partitions arranged to define a space available upon 
the removal of the cover to receive a food-containing 
vessel, and also to cause a circulation of heated air 
about said space within the casing, a heater for rais- 
ing the temperature within the casing and a controlling 
device for the heater positioned entirely within the 
casing and in the path of the air circulating therein. 


BASEBURNER THAT IS BUILT ON 
AIR HEATER PRINCIPLE. 





WARM 


A large air dome chamber, similar in construction 
to the chamber of a warm air heater, is claimed to 
form the distinctive, highly-efficient feature of the 
Foster Aer-Dome “Furnace Flue” Baseburner, manu- 
factured by the Foster Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio. 
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In this ‘heater, the entire upper part is formed into a 
separate air chamber by a partition across the com- 
bustion chamber directly over the fire. Hence, in the 
operation, all the fire is said to strike the bottom of 
this great air chamber, into which air is drawn from 
the room through ten big openings. According to the 
Company, this novel construction makes the base- 
burner a real heating plant: It breathes air from the 
room into ducts on all sides of the fire and directly 
over the fire, and delivers, it is claimed, as much 
air as a warm air heater. Other noteworthy features 
are the five cold air ducts, the giant ventiduct flue— 
21 inches wide, the three smoke flues and radiator 
back, the firepot removable through the doors, the 
roller bearing grates, and the smooth concave reflec- 
tors on the dome and pilasters. Further information 
regarding construction and dealers’ proposition can 
be obtained from the Foster Stove Company, Ironton, 


Ohio. 


EFFICIENT HAND CLEANSER FOR 
MECHANICS. 


Ordinary soaps as a rule do not suffice to clean the 
hands after one has run an automobile, motorcycle, 
motorboat, engine or any 
other kind of machinery, 
because they are too weak 
to act upon the oils, greases 
and dirt that have settled 
on the skin. For this rea- 
son, various cleansers are 
made that will serve to 
quickly remove this grime, 
without in any way injur- 
ia ing the skin. Such a 
_ Can of Hand Witch. cleanser is said to be found 
in the Hand Witch, sold in cans as illustrated here- 
with, which is manufactured by the Nickel Plate 
Stove Polish Company, Chicago. This cleanser, ac- 
cording to the Company, will save time, annoyance 
and expense, and never fail to immediately remove all 
kinds of dirt, grease, oil, inks, stains, paints, acids, 
etc., from the hands, at the same time leaving them 
soft and smooth. Attention is directed to the fact that 
because of its compact, convenient paste form, Hand 
Witch can be carried in the traveling bag, tool kit or 
locker, besides finding use in the shop, factory, office 
or home. Further details and free sample will be sent 
upon request, by the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

eres 
WRITE FOR THIS EXCELLENTLY=PREPARED 
CATALOG OF HOT BLAST STOVES 
AND RANGES. 


The 1916-17 catalog of Cole’s Hot Blast Stoves and 
Ranges, which has just been issued, is a commendable 
piece of modern cataloging that should greatly inter- 
est the dealer in these appliances. It is about eight 
by eleven inches in size and contains forty-eight 
pages arranged and printed in an attractive manner 
with a uniform style of type and well-executed illus- 
trations of the hot blast stoves and ranges. The en- 
tire line of Cole’s Hot Blast specialties is dealt with in 
detail, consisting of the original hot blast heaters for 
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soft coal, slack, lignite, hard coal, crushed coke, wood 
and cobs; the radiant magazine hard coal heaters for 
hard coal and crushed coke; the original air. tight 
wood stoves for wood and lighter fuel; the hot blast 
and the down draft ranges for any fuel; the patented 
high oven ranges for soft coal and lignite, and the 
high oven gas-coal ranges for soft coal and gas. 
Dealers desiring copies should write to the Cole 
Manufacturing Company, 3218-3238 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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VALUABLE BOOK ON UNFAIR COMPETITION. 








The relation between the United States Government 
and business is one of the constant and great problems, 
important alike to business and to the Government it- 
self. 

The latest report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on “Trust Laws and Unfair Competition,” which 
has just come off the press, grew out of the prepara- 
tion of a large amount of material in connection with 
the antitrust legislation enacted recently, and it was 
decided by the Honorable William C. Redfield, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Joseph E. Davies, then Com- 
missioner of Corporations and now a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, that the material was of 
such a character that it ought to be placed in perma- 
ment form to be available for publicists, economists, 
business men and statesmen for reference. 

This treatise covers in compact form the laws of the 
various countries of the world pertaining to the pre- 
vention or regulation of monopoly by Government, and 
the prevention of unfair practices of competition. 


The last chapter of the book, on the activities of 
trade associations and their relations to laws concern- 
ing competition in the United States, is certain to be 
of immediate and suggestive practical value. 

Copies of this very valuable book of over 800 pages 
may be secured at 40 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

rineasingiecsiainsthliialiccustintsicesiie 
DO YOU MEASURE UP TO THIS DESCRIPTION 
OF A FRIEND? 


« A friend is a person who is for you under any sus- 
picion. He never investigates you when charges are 
made against you. He does not ask proof. He asks 
the accuser to clear out. He likes you just as you are; 
he does not want to alter you. Whatever kind of coat 
you are wearing suits him; whether you have on a 
dress-suit or a hickory shirt with no collar, he thinks 
He likes your moods and enjoys your pessi- 
He likes your suc- 


it’s fine. 
mism as much as your optimism. 
cess, and your failure endears you to him the more. 
He is better than a lover, because he is never jealous. 
He wants nothing from you except that you be your- 
self. He is the one being with whom you can feel 
safe. With him you can utter your heart, its badness 
and its goodness ; you don’t have to be careful. In his 
presence you can be indiscreet, which means you can 
rest. There are many faithful wives and husbands; 
there are few faithful friends. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 
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The United Cutlery Company, Incorporated, 170 
East Houston Street, New York City, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000 by H. B., A. J. and 
I’, E. Silverman and A. Kassof. 

The Sanitary Wire Door Mat Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been organized with a capital of $2,500 by 
James A. Flinn, E. M. Dowd and Albert N. Charles, 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago. 

The Harold King Wrench Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has been incorporated for $50,000 to manu- 
facture wrenches and other tools. The incorporators 
are Harold King, H. King and M. King. 

The Fostoria Screw Company, Fostoria, Ohio, has 
recently completed an office building 25x35 feet. The 
space formerly used by the office will be converted 
into tool rooms and new machines will be installed. 

The J. M. Martinek Hardware Company, whole- 
salers on South First Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are 
discontinuing business after many years. This firm 
was founded by the deceased J. M. Martinek some 
years ago. The stock was sold at public auction, the 
stock invoicing at over $85,000. 

Seidel & Anderson, Nickerson, Nebraska, have en- 
gaged in the wholesale business, carrying a stock of 
the following, on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and 
washing machines. 





BRUNSWICK=-BALKE=COLLENDER COMPANY 
ENTERS AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY 
MANUFACTURING FIELD 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, manufacturers of billiard tables, bowling 
alleys and hard rubber sporting goods articles, have 
recently increased their rubber factory capacity to 
allow space for the manufacture of automobile rubber 
parts and accessories. It is said that the new line will 
include practically every article made of rubber that 
can be used on an automobile from tires to the very 
smallest items. 

A newly erected addition to the factory at Muskegon, 
Michigan, will be used in which to manufacture the 





Brunswick ‘“‘Skid-Not’”’ tire which, according to the 
manufacturers, will be of the wrapped-tread single- 
cure type with a black tread and black side walls. 
Modern equipment is being installed and deliveries are 
expected to begin shortly. 

One of the items in the new line which the com- 
pany expects to feature is a self-healing tube. 

The company has secured J. E. Duffield, formerly 
Western Manager of the Thermoid Rubber Company 
and more recently with the United States Rubber Com- 
pany to act in the capacity of salesmanager for the 
entire rubber goods and automobile accessories 
division. 





IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE DEALERS WILL 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 11 TO 13... 


The 17th Annual Convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associa- 
tions will be held in Chicago, October 11, 12 and 13, 
1916. The Hotel Sherman will be the headquarters. 

The convention of the Secretaries’ Association will 
be held October 1oth at the same place. 

A conference will be held with the Committee on 
Dealers’ Associations and the Sales Managers’ de- 
partment of the National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary H. J. Hodge writes that more delegates 
than usual are expected to attend this convention. 


~~ 


PADLOCK PATENTED. 








Eruchshaw Byramji Daroo-Walla, Bombay, India, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,194,720, for a padlock 
described in the following: 
In a padlock, the combination 
of a shackle divided longi- 
tudinally into two sections, 
and rotatable bosses on oppo- 
site sides of the padlock to 
which each of the shackle sec- 
tions respectively are perma- 
nently connected at one end 
and with which the other end 
of each shackle section respectively engages when in 





the closed position. 





To make a good living; to have a happy family; to 
make preparation for hard times; to wear overalls in 
the shop with the same dignity as good clothes are 
worn on Sunday ; to be confident you are laying a sure 
foundation for any future success ; to feel that you are 
master of your work and that you share the creative 
spirit—this is the true philosophy of life.-—Milton P. 
Higgins. 
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To Dispute Claims of Customers 
Usually Poor Policy 


By Witiiam T. Gorm_ey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








The attitude which a retail hardware dealer takes 
toward his customers has much to do with the ques- 
a tion as to whether he will 
build up a_ prosperous 
business, or whether he 
will just manage to make a 
living, or even less than 
that. 

I know of men who are 
engaged in the retail hard- 
ware business who by 
temperament are no more 
fitted for that business than 
a man afflicted with chronic 
affection of the bronchial tubes is able to sing high 
tenor. Their facial expression makes people think 
that they have a general grouch against everybody and 
that they have no interest in the customer on whom 
they happen to be waiting except that of separating 
him from his money. 

If the customer does buy and has occasion to com- 
plain about the service or quality of the article which 
he bought they act as if the customer is unjustified in 
his criticism or complaint, and even if they “make 
good” on the guarantee they do it in such a way that 
instead of making the customer feel pleased with their 
action he is likely to make a mental reservation never 
to give them another opportunity to treat him in that 
manner and, therefore, to transfer his business to 
some other store. 





William T. Gormley. 


I believe it is Marshall Field who is credited with 
the statement that “the customer is always right.” 
Whether he did make this statement or not, the fact 
remains that in the great retail store which is now 
conducted by the corporation which he founded that 
is one of the fundamental principles upon which this 
store is managed, and the idea which underlies this 
statement is carried out in such a way as to leave 
nothing but pleasant feelings toward the store on the 
part of those who buy there. 

It may be argued that there are some customers 
who will take undue advantage of a retail hardware 
dealer if he is as broad in his store policy as would 
be inferred from the adoption of a principle like that 
credited to Marshall Field, and no doubt there would 
be such people, but the fact remains that it does not 
pay as a general proposition, nor as a specific one, to 
argue any point with a customer as to the service and 
satisfaction of the merchandise sold to that customer. 

As an instance of how far some of the large depart- 
ment stores go in carrying out this policy I may cite 
a specific case of which I have personal knowledge: 

A well-to-do woman bought a high priced enameled 
tea kettle from a certain State Street department store 
and used it for something like six months. Accidentally 
it fell off her gas stove and before it reached the floor 


it hit against the open oven door, a heavy dent being 
made in the side of the kettle. Of course, the enamel 
chipped off where the dent was made and the woman 
who had been told that this particular grade of enam- 
eled ware was guaranteed against checking and crack- 
ing took the matter up with the head of the depart- 
ment. A wagon called for the tea kettle and the next 
day a new one of the same size and quality was left 
at her home without any charge being made and with - 
out any attempt to get out of making good on the 
complaint for which there really was no good reason. 
The tea kettle was damaged, it is true, but the store 
which sold it was in no way to blame, as of course, 
no enameled ware is guaranteed against injury such 
as that of this particular case. 

In altogether too many cases the opposite is true in 
There is an attempt to evade 
the fulfillment of the guarantee of satisfaction and 
service which the customer has a right to expect, and 


retail hardware stores: 


even if the guarantee is lived up to literally, it is done 
in such a manner that the customer is offended rather 
than pleased with the treatment which he has receive 

In too many instances it seems to be the policy oi 
the dealer to follow the old rule which governed mer- 
chandising in former days and which is best described 
by the Latin expression, “Caveat Emptor’—‘“Let the 
suyer Beware.” 

No successful business can be built up with such a 
policy, and if there are those among the readers of 
this article who have been wondering why their busi- 
ness did not prosper, in spite of the fact that they 
were careful buyers, good stock keepers and efficient 
salesmen, they may find the explanation in the fact 
that in their relations with customers, they have neg- 
lected to take into consideration this, no longer new, 
principle of merchandising that “the Customer is Al- 
ways Right.” 


oul j 
. 
Chicago, August 22, 1910. 
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FALSE ESTIMATE OF LIFE’S GOAL 
DISCONTENT. 


3RINGS 


Let us learn to be content with what we have, get 
rid of our false estimates, set up all the higher ideals 

a quiet home; vines of our own planting; a few books 
full of the inspiration of a genius; a few friends 
worthy of being loved and able to love us in return; a 
hundred innocent pleasures that bring no pain or re- 
ht that will never swerve ; 


bigotry, full of trust and 


morse ; a devotion to the rig 
a simple religion empty of al 
hope and love—and to such a philosophy this world 
David Swing. 


will give up all the empty joy it has. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


4 








NOVEL WINDOW DISPLAY OF SHELLS AND 
CARTRIDGES. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a novel 
window of Shells and Cartridges which 
was awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ArTISAN and Harpware Recorp Window Display 
Competition. It was prepared by O. M. Weston for 
the A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, Mon- 


display 


tana. 

This window display proved a great attraction be- 
cause it featured a replica of the Montana State Buila- 
ing during the State Fair Week, when large numbers 
of visitors were in town and naturally devoted a good 
portion of their time to the inspection of the various 


i 
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Window Display of Shells and Cartridges Awarded Honorable Mention in 
Arranged by O. M. Weston for the A. M. Holter Hardware Company Helena, Montana. 


Window Display Competion. 


window displays. The “State Building,’ complete 
even to the driveway leading up to it, with the trees 
on the sides; the equestrian statue in front; and the 
dome topped by the figure emblematic of the state, 
was carefully and painstakingly built, as can be clearly 
seen in the illustration. Cartons of shells and car- 
tridges were used principally in the construction, to- 
gether with individual shells and cartridges. The 
grass plot about the structure was represented by a 
greenish dust and the trees near the driveway by small, 
artificial trees. Throughout the scene, a correct sense 
of proportion was maintained and no doubt onlookers 
were impressed by the faithful reproduction of the 
State Building. 

The background of the window display was made of 
composition board and on it was painted a mountain 
scene, typical of the rocky Montana country. This 
formed a very appropriate setting, and in the evening, 
when the dome, entrance and inside of the “State 


1S a aoe Siar seme 


Building” were illuminated, the attractiveness was still 
further enhanced. 

While in the review of this window display, it will 
be classed as a sort of indirect appeal because its para- 
mount motive is to show the building and not the 
individual cartons, there nevertheless is no question 
that it possesses a decided attractive value that cannot 
be equaled by the ordinary window display, and the 
originator of such a work generally finds himself am- 
ply compensated for his efforts. 





PATENTS MILITARY SHOULDER ARM. 





Thomas C. Johnson, New Haven, Connecticut, as- 
signor to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, has secured United States 


cat 
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patent rights, under number 1,194,504, for a military 
shoulder arm described in the following: In a mili- 
tary shoulder arm, the combination with the receiver 
thereof, of a forestock formed forward of its rear 
end and in its upper face with a downwardly extend- 








JA’ 1,194,508 


ing locking recess, and a longitudinally arranged fore- 
stock block removably connected at its rear end with 
the said receiver and provided at its forward end with 
a downwardly extending locking lug or anchor en- 
tering the said recess to hold the said forestock against 
longitudinal forward movement. 
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ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF AUTO= 
MOBILE COMPOUNDS. 





With the steady increase in the manufacture and 
sale of automobiles, there has naturally arisen a grow- 
ing demand for accessories and supply parts for the 
different types of automobiles. Progressive retail 
hardware dealers, ever seeking to enlarge their scope 
of sales activities, have appreciated the possibilities in 
handling these lines and featuring them to the public. 
Here we have an example of how a line of automobile 
supplies is commendably exhibited in a window dis- 
play, as shown in the illustration herewith. This win- 
dow display was prepared by Will McLeod for S. 
Edward Rose, 10g Lake Street, Elmira, New York, 
and received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window Display 
Competition. 

The window was decorated to represent a country 
scene, with the straight road running in the fore- 
ground, the line of telegraph wires on poles further 
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$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR BEST WINDOW 
DISPLAYS OF HARDWARE. 


A man is judged to a great extent by his appear- 
ance, and similarly the store of a retail hardware 
dealer is judged by its appearance, which in other 
words means that people form their opinions to a 
great extent merely by noting the exterior of the 
store. This takes into consideration the front of the 
building and primarily, of course, the display in the 
windows. 

The progressive hardware retailer generally has his 
store front of the most modern appearance, but his 
chief means of attracting and impressing the passer- 
by is through the window display. If he fully re- 
alizes the importance of this section of his store, 
every week finds him busy installing a new window 
display that will serve to let the people in the com- 
munity know that he sells this or that line of hard- 
ware and at what prices they are offered. It will 


SOHCTS OF THE) 
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Window Display of Automobile Compounds Awarded HonorableMention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 
back; the railroad track in the rear, extending out 
into the country at the left; and the level plain with 
the farm houses and the mountains in the background, 
painted in colors on canvas. 

Against the center of the background stood a figure 
dressed as a chauffeur, from whose hands numerous 
ribbons led out to the containers of the various auto- 
mobile compounds on the ground and to the string of 
automobiles on the country road. [ach preparation 


was supplemented by a large card that told its name 
and purpose, together with the price. Among those 
displayed were tire paints, clutch and brake com- 


pounds, gear silencers, automobile top dressings, re- 
touching lacquers; dust, scale and sediment remov- 
ers; pastes, cements, etc. 

The attractiveness of the window display was en- 
hanced by the two large, beautifully-designed 
jardinieres with their plants at the corners of the win- 
dow and the clever, novel arrangement of the win- 
dow-display no doubt was instrumental in making it a 
real sales producer. 


Arranged by Will McLeod for S. Edward Rose, 109 Lake Street, Elmira, New York. 


find him studiously planning new ideas for preparing 
window displays. that will stimulate in the prospect’s 
mind the desire to purchase and bring him into the 
store by reason of their novelty and effectiveness. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE Recorp has 
always appreciated what a decisive factor the window 
display is in the ultimate success of the store, and to 
implant in the minds of the dealers and clerks the 
absolute necessity of window displays of high char- 
acter, this publication has for years conducted Win- 
dow Display Competitions, another one of which was 
recently announced. The stimulus of $100.00 in cash 
prizes is offered, as in previous years, for the window 
displays judged most excellent and the opportunity 
for participating in the competition and sharing in 
the prizes is offered to every dealer or clerk, no 
matter if they are subscribers or not. 

Any number of window displays may be 
of any line of hardware, such as general hardware, 
1 automobile 


entered 


machinists’ supplies, builders’ hardware, 
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supplies, sporting goods, house furnishings, cutlery, 

dairy supplies, tools, stoves, ranges, warm air heat- 

ers, sheet metal or related lines. The competition 

closes on December 15, 1916, and the conditions, 

which must be strictly adhered to, are given herewith: 
Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photo- 
graph and description received of window display of 
hardware and kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ‘ARTISAN AND HaRDWARE ReEcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many phot-- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


->e-r 


FOOD CHOPPERS WIN FAVOR OF EFFICIENT 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Because of the wide range of utility of the Enter- 
prise Food Chopper, made possible by its four knives, 


this device is said to find 
great favor among house- 
wives. These four knives 
include the fine knife for 
chopping sausage and mince 
meat, horse radish, hamburg 
steak, croquettes, cocoanut, 
stale bread and crackers, 
etc.; the medium knife for 
chopping scrap meat for 
poultry, scrapple, codfish, 
corn for fritters, etc.; the 
coarse knife for chopping 
hash, hog’s head _ cheese, 
chicken and lobster for salads, tripe, vegetables of all 





Enterprise Food Chopper. 
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kinds for soups, etc.; and the nut buttér cutter for 
making butter from nuts of an oily nature. Combined 
with this wide range of service is the advantage that 
the knives are said to fit the face perfectly, the foods 
being chopped with that shear or draw -cut—not 
forced through in shreds or lumps. Three sizes of the 
Enterprise Food Choppers are furnished, one of 
which is illustrated herewith. Further details of their 
time and labor saving and satisfaction giving features, 
together with price lists, can be obtained from the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
PATENTS TOOL FOR INSERTING AND 
REMOVING SEPARABLE TEETH 
OF SAWS. 








Hiram B. McDonald, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, as- 
signor to Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, has been granted 
United States patent rights, under 
number 1,195,143, for a saw tooth 
tool for inserting and removing sepa- 
rable teeth of saws, described here- 
with: A drift or tool for inserting 
detachable teeth of saws, consisting of 
a metal bar, provided at one end with 
a surface to receive percussive blows 
and at the other end with grooved 
jaws adapted to bear upon the beveled 
faces of the end and front-side portions of the cutting 
end of the tooth, and an enlarged opening at the angle 
of intersection of the bearing faces of the grooved 
jaws, to receive the point of the tooth. 


1.195,148 











NATIONAL GAME FARMING CAMPAIGN 
MEANS INCREASED SALES FOR 
HARDWARE DEALERS. 





The statement that the national game farming cam- 
paign now being conducted will be of real benefit to 
retail hardware dealers may at first seem far-fetched 
—yet this movement is certain to mean increased 
hardware and sporting goods sales for the trade. The 
benefits, both for the advertisers and the dealers, are 
indirect and, it is stated, are coming in much greater 
proportions than was expected at this early date. The 
repopulation of this country with game birds will 
bring back the days of fifty years ago when hunting 
was greatly indulged in by both men and boys. This 
situation at the present time would naturally mean 
increased sales of gun powder and firearms, while 
from the many men who start game farms would come 
demands for supplies—chicken wire, nails, screens, 
and other hardware items. The retail hardware 
dealer will be able to increase his sales of powder, 
guns and hardware items by acquainting himself with 
the details of the movement and co-operating with 
the Hercules Powder Company, manufacturers of 
gun powder, who are conducting the campaign. For 
further information, dealers should address the Her- 
cules Powder Company, 7 West 11th Street, Wilming- 


ton, Delaware. 
diaiilemttaiaadlaall 


Ivory is valuable, but not in a man’s head. 
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NEBRASKA HARDWARE RETAILER PUBLISHES 
INTERESTING STORE PAPER. 


“Heine’s Hardware Booster” is the name of a store 
paper published by John F. Heine and Son, Hooper, 
Nebraska, and to say the least, this sample—the second 
number issued—is a very creditable example of what 
a good store paper ought to be. 

There are several advertisements, offering specific 
hardware items at definite prices and also a number of 
well written “reading notices” about various other lines 
of merchandise, such as for instance, mention of the 
fact that certain persons, whose names are given, have 
bought pianos, or have had a new range or warm air 
heater installed, or that lightning rods have been 
erected on such-and-such a man’s home. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that John F. 
Heine and Son conduct a real hardware department 
store and that they recognize the value of advertising 
properly prepared. Incidentally it is worthy of note 
that Automobile Accessories evidently form an im- 
portant department in this progressive retail hard- 
ware store: Half a dozen items call attention to this 
line: Paint, Builders’ Hardware, Threshers’ Supplies 
and Steel Granaries are other lines featured. 

‘A number of short notes about the “Doings in 
Town” help to make “Heine’s Hardware Booster” of 
real interest to those who receive it. No doubt the 
firm finds the “Booster” profitable. 


-_— 


CHANGES IN LIST OF BRITISH EXPORT 
EMBARGO ON HARDWARE, ETC. 





Further changes in the British list of goods the 
exportation of which is prohibited have been made as 
indicated herewith, the following abbreviations being 
used: “A” signifies prohibition to all destinations ; 
“B,” to all destinations abroad other than British pos- 
sessions or protectorates ; and “C,” to all foreign coun- 
tries in Europe and on the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, other than France, Russia (except through Bal- 
tic ports), Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

The following headings are to be deleted: A. Iron 
and steel plates and sheets (except black plates for 
tinning exported in boxes, tin plates, terneplates, and 
lead-coated sheets); B. Railway wagons and their 
component parts (except steel springs and wheels, 
axles, and tires) ; C. Black plates for tinning exported 
in boxes; cork and cork dust and articles manufac- 
tured from cork or cork dust or both; feathers and 
down; vegetable fibers not otherwise specifically pro- 
hibited and yarns made therefrom; railway material, 
both fixed and rolling stock (except railway wagons 
and their component parts, steel rails, steel sleepers, 
steel springs, wheels, axles, and tires) ; spark plugs; 
terneplates and receptacles made from terneplates ; 
and tin plates and receptacles made from tin plates. 

The following headings should be added: A. Ball 
and roller bearings and steel balls and rollers for 
bearings ; cryolite; curry combs; dandy brushes; iron 
and steel plates and sheets; lead-coated sheets; rail- 
way carriages, locomotives, wagons, and their com- 
ponent parts; spark plugs, terneplates and receptacles 
made from terneplates; and tin plates and receptacles 
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made from tin plates; B. Cadmium; alloys of cad- 
mium, and cadmium ore; and silicon spiegel; C. Cork 
and cork dust and articles manufactured from cork 
or cork dust; feathers and down (except wing and 
tail feathers of the ostrich) ; vegetable fibers not other- 
wise specifically prohibited, and cordage, twine, and 
yarns made therefrom; linoleum; and railway mate- 
rial (except railway carriages, locomotives, and 
wagons, and their component parts, steel rails, and 


steel sleepers). 
—--@--—_____ 


SPECIAL TOOTHING AND FILING OF SAWS 
NEEDED FOR DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF WORK. 


The majority of users of saws do not know nor 
do they give much thought to the fact that to obtain 
the best results in any particular 
class of work, the saw must be 
specially toothed and filed for the 
sawing to be done. Apropos of 
this circumstance, it is related 
how a man called at the Disston 
works some time ago with a Diss- 
ton handsaw, such as that shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
and complained bitterly about the 
fact that the saw would not cut 
anything—not even wood. Upon 
examination of the saw, however, 
the cause of the difficulty was 
readily apparent, and the superin- 
tendent casually asked the man if 
he thought it would saw iron. 
Naturally the answer was an em- 
phatic negative. The was 
then taken into the shop, specially 
filed to cut iron, after which in 
the of the visitor it 
served to neatly saw a 2-inch iron 
bar without any trouble whatever. 
The man was utterly amazed and 
after an explanation, asked if it 


Saw 


presence 





Disston Hand Saw. 


could be put in the proper condition for cutting wood. 
This was done and he left with a vow never to com- 
plain about the saw again. 

Because the tooth adapted for sawing one material 
is not suited for sawing another, various patterns of 
saws are made and specially toothed for different 
kinds of work. Dealers can obtain further interesting 
information on the subject by addressing Henry Diss- 
ton and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

eT 
TRAINING RETAIL HARDWARE SALESPEOPLE 
IN HABITS OF SYSTEMATIC WORK. 


It has been said that when you teach a retail hard- 


ware salesman the cash register “habit,” you systemat- 
ize him all over—you systematize his thoughts and 
acts, you cure him of the fatal habit of trusting te 
memory and putting off to a later time the duty which 
should be done now. There is no doubt that the 
habit of making a permanent, accurate record of every 


transaction is a good one, for it makes a salesman 
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efficient in a much wider sphere than in the mere 
operation of a machine: It stimulates his ambition 
because when you give him his own individual cash 
drawer, you strengthen his sense of responsibility and 
you urge him to make a record as an efficient sales- 
man, in view of the fact that he realizes that his work 
will be compared daily with that of his, fellow sales- 
people—the number of sales, average amount of sale, 
total cash receipts, total charge transactions and total 
profit to the merchant on his day’s work. 

3esides thus increasing the value of the salesman, 
the multiple cash drawer register is said to stop leaks 
by accounting for every transaction, and hence the 
whole tone of the store is materially improved. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that when the pro- 
prietor is wise enough to reward salespeople whose 
average sales and collection records excel those of 
their fellow-salespeople, the spirit of friendly rivalry 
becomes permanent and the store enters a new era of 
prosperity. Further information regarding the sales- 
boosting power of their system of store accounting can 
be obtained from the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


.@-~o 


PROGRESS IN RETAIL HARDWARE BUSINESS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 





In the following article, Secretary Smith of the 
California Retail Hardware Association, shows the 
progress made by the retail hardware dealers of that 


state in the past twenty years: 


Conditions in California during the past few years are 
much improved over those of the early period of the As- 
sociation and prior to that time, say fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The state is as yet a young state; we all real- 
lez that in any new country the first or pioneer mer- 
chants are retailers. As the country grows the large re- 
tailer becomes a semi-jobber and later, with the increased 
population, this semi-jobber becomes a full-fledged whole- 
saler. To be sure, some of the semi-jobbers are very 
reluctant in giving up the retail part of their business, 
which carries the long profits; but the wise one, realizing 
that he can not please the retail merchants while selling 
both them and the consumer, eliminates the latter and 
caters to the large business of the former. 


Let us turn back the pages of the history of California 
to sixty years ago, or near that time, and who do we find 
in business in hardware in San Francisco? A number 
who were the originals of large houses in business at the 
present time. There were Huntington & Hopkins, Haw- 
ley Brothers and George W. Gibbs, who were succeeded 
by Dunham & Carrigan and now Dunham, Carrigan & 
Hayden Company. Baker & Hamilton, who since 1853 
have been doing business under the unchanged name. 
Holbrook, Merrili & Stetson are also a pioneer firm. 
These old established and solid mercantile houses, started 
years ago, are now operated by the sons and grandsons 
of the organizers. At first these were simply retail stores. 
As the years passed, they grew larger and larger until to- 
day they are strictly wholesalers, doing large and profit- 
able business with the retail merchants, and the policy of 
adhering strictly to the wholesale selling end has re- 
warded them with the position they hold, in relation to 
the retail trade. The retail dealers call for protection and 
they should show their appreciation to those who give it 
to them. 

Conditions are changing each year and our retail 
merchants must be alive to these conditions or they will 
be left in the rear ranks. The operations of the large de- 
partment stores are good illustrations of up-to-date meth- 
ods of conducting business on modern plans. Managers 
of the different departments make annual or semi-annual 
visits to central markets, more as an education than of be- 
ing able to buy at a lower price. The hardware merchants 
should adopt the same policy and make regular visits to 
the wholesalers. The traveling salesman that calls on the 


merchant can give only a limited number of new ideas, 
personal visits are necessary. 

Ninety per cent of the buyers of today want good 
goods and service. 


The merchant can not run his business 
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today as he did ten years ago; long terms and long credits 
are things of the past. The horse today is as scarce as 
the auto was ten years ago; in ten years more the horse 
in most places in California will be a novelty. You used 
to sell horseshoes, today you are selling auto shoes or 
tires; if not today, you will in the near future. 

You used to sell sad irons; you now sell electric irons. 

A few years ago you sold lots of tinware; today you 
sell enamel and aluminum ware. 

A few years ago a salesman called on you once in a 
month; now they call on you every week, sometimes 
twice, and many of them. How many salesmen travel by 
team in these days? Very few; they change with the 
times and so must you to keep up to date. 

The store that keeps the big stock of horseshoes, tin- 
ware and sad irons does not do the big up-to-date profit- 
abie business that the merchant does that keeps up-to- 
date goods. 

The merchants who still sell on the long prices and 
long terms, as a rule, are the merchants who are paying 
interest, and they always will if they stay at the old game. 

I know of one old-time merchant in a good town who 
in the past twenty years has made lots of money, but most 
of it is in book accounts one, two and three years old; all 
good, he says. He has real estate and stock on hand and 
he is paying interest. He stays at home year in and year 
out, works hard; the other hardware merchants of his 
town are up against it financially—they tried to play the 
same game. Some day the sheriff will call around and put 
the time lock on the front door; it’s only a matter of time 
unless they change. For years these merchants have not 
attended a hardware meeting. 

The other day I called on a man, an old friend; he 
knew me when I was a baby. He has been running the 
store about thirty-five years. I spoke to him about his 
store and business. He told me he had lost at least 
$75,000 in bad accounts. One year (crop failure) he lost 
$22,000; think of it. I doubt today if he is worth as much 
as he was thirty years ago. He told me he knew how to 
run his store—no one could tell him—he had been there 
a long time. As to our suggested prices, they would do 
him no good, as he had to make his own prices; he knew 
what to mark his goods—he didn’t need any suggestions. 
He did not have time to attend any hardware or grocery 
meetings; his time was all taken up at his store. For 
eighteen years this man has been slow pay; it’s too bad— 
a good man, honest, but too easy—the other fellow has 
his profit. 

Now, on the other hand, I know a young, bright hard- 
ware merchant who started in business about ten years 
ago with $5,000 and today he has up-to-date stores, dis- 
counts his bills; his assets are from $15,000 to $20,000, with 
no liabilities. How did he do it? He ran his business on 
the up-to-date plan, sold for cash or thirty days, main- 
tained fair prices, read trade magazines, attended hard- 
ware meetings, learned from others, attended strictly to 
business, was careful and economical. 

Last March two merchants from Turlock attended the 
hardware convention; they listened attentively to every- 
thing, particularly to the talks on terms, credits and col- 
lections. On June Ist of this year the leading merchants 
of Turlock put their business on a thirty-day basis. Why 
did they do it? What caused it? Those two merchants 
who attended the California State Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation meeting came to learn; they did. They heard what 
others had done, and they set out to do the same and they 
did it. You can do the same if you will. It takes a leader, 
it takes co-operation, it takes a little time, but it pays. 


THE STORE OF MANY SMILES. 





In a country town in Pennsylvania there is a store 
known as the store of many smiles. It lives up to 
its reputation. The proprietor, the clerks, the cashier, 
the delivery boys smile. It is a big asset of the store. 
The boss has made his business go forward and his 
bank account smiles, for the smiles have brought 
profit. 

He has not kept it all to himself, either, for he has 
been wise enough to share his prosperity with his 
helpers, who, by their smiles, have helped him make 
profits from smiles. 


~~ 
oo 


A fool always wants to shorten space and time; 2 
wise man wants to lengthen both. A fool wants to 
kill space and kill time; a wise man, first to gain them, 
then to animate them.—Ruskin. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attaches has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


Stoves, elevators, car wheels, etc., Number 22148.—The 
commercial attaché of the Department of Commerce in 
France reports that a business man in Spain desires to rep- 
resent American manufacturers of cooking and _ heating 
stoves suitable for burning gas, coal and wood, and eleva- 
tors for houses, hotels, and business establishments. Cata- 
logues, etc., are also desired from American manufacturers 
of car wheels, steel axles, and car springs for railway cars. 
References. 

Hardware, provisions, etc., Number 22157—A firm of 
manufacturers’ representatives in Argentina informs an 
American consular officer that it desires to secure the agency 
in that country of American manufacturers and exporters 
of hardware, groceries and food products of all kinds, con- 
struction materials, etc. Correspondence in Spanish. Ref- 
erence. 

Hatchets, No. 22180.—A manufacturing company in the 
United States has forwarded to the Bureau the name and 
address of a firm in France which desires quotations on 200 


. dozen hatchets (without handles), weighing from 250 to 275 


grams, in cases of 25 dozen. Quotations are also desired 
on hatchets weighing 900 grams, in cases of 10 dozen. A 
sample of the hatchet may be inspected at the Bureau or 
its district offices. (Refer to Miscellaneous Number 142.) 

Metal tubes and sheets, Number 22185—An American 
consular officer in Spain writes that a firm in his district 
wishes to represent American manufacturers and exporters 
of brass, copper, and zinc in tubes and sheets. Correspond- 
ence in English. References. 


ES Pe 
OBITUARY. 


Harry C. Disston. 

Harry C. Disston, a nephew of the late Henry 
Disston, founder of Henry Disston and Sons, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, the well known saw and file 
manufacturers, died August 17th at his home in Oak 
Park, Pennsylvania, near Lansdale, at the age of 49 
years. He was an extensive traveler, having circled 
the Globe four times, and was a prominent member 
of many of the important social organizations of Phil- 
adelphia and its suburbs, such as the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia; Lulu Temple; Columbia Yacht 
Club; Philadelphia Yacht Club; Cedar Park Driving 
Club; Whitmarsh Country Club, etc. His mother, 
Mrs. Samuel Disston, his widow, two sisters, Janet 
and Edna, and one brother, S. Horace Disston, sur- 
vive. 

PRS 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

Powell Brothers Hardware and Furniture Company, 
Sharpsburg, have sold out to Frank Wright. 

Simpson and Olds, Centerville, have been succeeded in 
the hardware business by R. E. Simpson. 

E. L. Webster and Son, Walworth, have bought the 
Lackey and Merwin hardware business. 

A. Spooner and Son, Mondamin, have been succeeded 
in the hardware and lumber business by M. Brown. 

Fred Nolte, Alden, sold his hardware store to Charles 
Ackerman. 

Edward Refshauge, Cedar Falls, is having a new build- 
ing constructed for his hardware store. 

A. K. Thou, Kensette, has sold his hardware stock to 


W. H. Tabber. 
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Hansen and Hansen have purchased the hardware store 
of Lewis Brothers at Kirkman. 

T. E. Mason has bought a hardware and furniture store 
in Primghar. 

J. T. Soenkson, Bennett, has purchased the hardware and 
harness store of H. L. Warner. 

George Schuler, hardware and implements, Griswold, has- 
moved into his new building. 

Hessenius and Etow, Stout, have sold their hardware 
and implement business to Ben Dirks. 

N. J. Elliott, Sigourney, has sold his interest in the hard. 
ware firm of Elliott and Pancoast to Mr. Pancoast. 

C. H. Hatfield has bought the hardware, implement, fur- 
niture and harness business of his partner, Charles Whithell, 
at Pierson. 

Adam and C. M. Fulrath, Olin, have traded their hard- 
ware and machinery and building to Kipper and Lindsley of 
Lanark for land in Minnesota. 

Kansas. 

Charles Hanson, Kinsley, has sold his implement busi- 
ness to the S. A. Rouse Hardware and Implement Company. 

The hardware and implement business of the late H. W. 
Schaake, Lawrence, has been sold to F. W. Cutter of Vin- 
land and George E. Smith, also of Vinland. 

R. G. Jenkins, Lewis, is opening a new hardware busi- 
ness in the store formerly occupied by J. H. Wolcott. 

The hardware store of W. T. Blaney, Irving, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Missouri. 

The C. A. Watson stock of hardware and implements, 
Sheridan, was sold to the Sheeley and Brown Hardware and 
Implement Company of Hopkins. 

The Hawkins Hardware Company, Bunceton, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $7,000, by Joseph A. 
Hawkins, Herbert L. Hawkins and Earl E. Emrick. 

Minnesota. 

Grace and Hall, New Auburn, have sold their hardware 
store to Bielke Brothers. 

John T. Wilson, pioneer hardware merchant of Granite: 
Falls, died. 

William Warbor, St. Charles, has sold his hardware store 
to W. F. Schmidt of Eyota. 

B. C. Christenson has purchased the hardware business 
of K. O. Distad at West Concord. 

Ole J. Berg and Peter Hoplin, Osakis, have purchased 
the hardware business from Mrs, Anna Aarson. 

The stock of hardware and harness of A. F. Peterson 
and Company was sold to the Barrett Hardware Company 
at Elbow Lake. 

A. J. McAninch has taken possession of the Laird hard- 
ware store at Redwood Falls, which he purchased recently. 

William Hill, Virginia, has purchased the Mesaba Hard- 
ware Store. 

The Rendenne Hardware Company, Mora, has been 
changed to the Sauk Rapids Hardware Company, with Ebert 
Johnson as President and Jay B. Keeville as Secretary. 

Hoplin and Berg, Brandon, will move their hardware 
stock into the building formerly occupied by W. R. Johnson. 

Nebraska. 

Charles Hiatt, a hardware dealer in Plattsmouth, was 
killed in an automobile accident. 

W. D. Dinnes, Lewistown, has opened a hardware and 
implement business. 

Roy Coatman, Alvo, has bought the hardware and im- 
plement business of Sam Cashner. 

J. C. Bartel, Jansen, has bought the hardware and imple- 
ment business of John Grosswillie. 

North Dakota. 

Judge Simmer, Richardton, has purchased a hardware 
business. ; 

F. C. Werner, Dawson, will open a hardware store in 
the Albreght building. 

The Center Mercantile Company, Center, has sold its 
hardware and harness departments to Hagerott and Cordes. 

R. L. Scott is the new manager of the O. St. C. Chenery 
hardware store at Jamestown. 

I. O. Tvete, La Moure, has sold his hardware and har- 
ness store to O. G. Monroe. 

Ohio. : 

Ed. Young, Oak Harbor, has suffered an $8,000 fire loss 
on his hardware store. 

The Mosteller Hardware Company, Toledo, has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $10,000, by W. W. Mosteller, 
W. H. Siek, W. I. Noe and H. B. Webb. 

Oklahoma. 

Dyas and Standerfer, Rocky, have moved their hardware 
and implement stock. 

The Stewart Hardware Company, Drummond, has sold 
out to M. Hardiman of Fredonia, Kansas. 


The Johnson Hardware and Implement Company, Altus, 
has been organized by R. C. Johnson and his son, S. H. 
Johnson. 

South Dakota. 
Art Olson, Flandreau, has opened a hardware store. 
Andy Matt, Vermillion, has bought a hardware business. 


Wisconsin. 
Lawrence Benner, Connersville, has bought a hardware 
store. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











The Weekly Luncheons of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago which during the past two falls and winters 
have been featured with addresses by interesting 
speakers on important subjects were resumed on Tues- 
day, August 22nd, when Professor Arthur I*. Payne 
of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
spoke on “Industrial Education a Vital Factor in our 
Continued Progress.” 

In his address Professor Payne emphasized the dif- 
ference between Industrial Education and Manual 
Training, stating that the two, although altogether dif- 
ferent in their purposes, were often confused with each 
other. Manual Training, he said, was something 
which every boy and girl ought to have as a regular 
feature of grade and high school courses because it 
provided one feature of cultural training and tended 
to take care of the desire for real work which is in the 
average boy or girl. 

“Industrial Education on the other hand or Voca- 
tional Education as it is sometimes called,” continued 
the speaker, “is a form of education by which the pupil 
receives training which will fit him for the line of work 
that he is to take up when he leaves school. 

“Using the expression ‘Vocational Education’ in its 
broadest sense, we have had such education ever since 
the institution of public instruction under state con- 
trol. We furnish facilities in our grade schools, high 
schools and state universities for the Vocational Edu- 
cation of those who wish to follow the vocations of 
medicine, law, education, political economy, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, etc. We furnish facilities for obtain- 
ing training to those who wish to enter commercial 
life, by giving courses in our high schools and state 
universities in bookkeeping, salesmanship, stenography 
and typewriting. 

“For those who desire to make themselves more 
efficient in agricultural pursuits we have special courses 
in our high schools and our state universities on soil 
chemistry, horticulture, stock raising, dairy farming, 
improvement of seeds, etc. 

“All of these are vocational courses in the broad 
sense of the word. Some of them are occasionally re- 
ferred to as professional courses or scientific courses, 
but the most fitting term is really vocational courses. 

“So you see that in all the fields except that in 
which you are particularly interested—the manu factur- 
ing or industrial field—our state and local governments 
have made provision for suitable facilities for the 
training of our young men and women along voca- 
tional lines. 

‘But when it comes to our industries in which a 
very large percentage of our young people have to 
earn their livelihood, we have up to the present time 
provided practically nothing by which they may make 
themselves more proficient for the trade or industry in 
which they intend to engage. 


“There is another differentiation which I want to 
make clear at this point and that is that Vocational 
Education does not mean merely the teaching of man- 
ipulation of tools. There are some so-called trade 
schools which profess to train young mechanics and 
make them perfect in their trade, but all that these in- 
stitutions which to my mind are sailing under false 
colors really do for those who pay their good money 
to them is to teach the pupils how to handle tools of 
their trade. 

“Now, I do not want it to be understood as if I do 
not advocate the training in the manipulation of tools, 
for that, of course, is an important factor in the future 
success of the young man in his trade. The point I 
want to emphasize is that manipulation of tools is only 
one portion of*the training which the apprentice re- 
quires in order to make him truly proficient. 

“Now why should you be particularly interested in 
Vocational Education at this time? 

“According to government statistics which have 
been checked up so that we know that they are ac- 
curate and dependable, 60 percent of the skilled me- 
chanics in the United States today were born and 
trained in foreign countries. During the year ending 
June 30, 1914—just before the war in Europe broke 
out—173,208 skilled tradesmen came into this country 
from Europe. Today this supply is practically cut off, 
and it will continue to be cut off even after the war is 
ended, because in the first place the European govern- 
ments will need their men who have been trained in the 
various trades for the re-construction of their indus- 
tries, and they will keep them simply by prohibiting 
emigration, if that were necessary, but it will not be 
necessary because wages will be much higher for 
skilled mechanics in Europe than has been the case 
up to the present time and they will not have the in- 
ducement of any great difference in wages between 
their country and the United States. 

“Another point which I believe ought to be of in- 
terest to you in deciding in favor of Vocational Educa- 
tion as a part of the public school system is that, for 
instance, in Chicago the high schools according to the 
figures of the Chicago Board of Education had ap- 
proximately 18,000 students and the cost of maintain- 
ing these high schools for a year amounted to $1,114,- 
000. During the same period 20,000 pupils attended 
private vocational schools paying out in tuition over 
$1,500,000, because the public high schools failed to 
provide suitable instruction in the courses which these 
20,000 students wished to study. 

“If I may presume to suggest an outline for the 
proper vocational training course in our public schools 
it would be somewhat on this order: 

“t.—Tool manipulation because a mechanic, of 
course, can never become truly proficient unless he 
knows what kind of tools to use and how to use them. 
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“2.—English—not as a study in parsing, syntax or 
grammar, but as related to the vocation; using text 
books and trade magazines which teach him the tech- 


nical points of the vocation. In other words make use 
of the trade literature as textbooks of the trade as 
well as in English. 

*3.—Industrial mathematics. I 
the sense of working out long and intricate problems 
in interest and percentages because no one who has 
occasion to make the practical application of these 
problems ever does it: He has tables and adding ma- 
chines which give him the result in far less time and 
with a greater degree of accuracy. But under mathe- 
matics I would have the study of the things that per- 
tain to the trade. 

“4.—In chemistry I would teach the fundamentals 


never could see 


of chemistry, of course, but as applied to the trade. 

‘*5.—Physics—here practically the same applies as 
under chemistry: Teach the physics that pertain to 
the trade. 

“6.—In metallurgy I would study melting points, 
metalloids, carbons in steel and iron, etc. lor in- 
stance, alloys of various sorts of metals and the reason 
for the alloys and the effect of the use of the alloys. 
Some of you know that the automobile business has 
caused more changes in the manufacture of steel for 
certain purposes than any other line of industry. The 
change was necessary, because it was found that the 
constant jar and heavy strain on the axles of the auto- 
mobile made it impossible to use the ordinary type of 
steel for this purpose, and so chemical engineers 
started to work and found an alloy which is now being 
almost universally used for the making of automobile 
axles. 

“7.—History. Not the teaching of dates of wars. 
They are all right in their way and a well-educated 
man ought to know something about them because of 
their influence on civilization and industry. But the 
history as applied to industry particularly should be 
taught. [or instance, it is of far greater interest to the 
man learning a metal trade to know that the [English- 
man Dudley was the first one to show the practicability 
of melting iron with coke and thus producing steel, 
than the date of the battle of Waterloo. 

“In other words, all the branches of the course, 
whether they be in direct or indirect relation to the 
particular trade in which the apprentice seeks instruc- 
tion, should be planned along lines that pertain par- 
ticularly to that trade. 

“Another important point in this connection is the 
requirement that teachers in such vocational courses 
must have had practical factory or shop experience 
as well as professional training in education, economics 
and sociology. 

“Now as a closing recommendation | would suggest 
that inasmuch as you are vitally interested in having 
Vocational Education, not only for your own boys and 
girls, but also for those who in the future may become 
your employes in shops, stores and factories, you must 
get behind the movement which has for its purpose 
the introduction and passage of a real Vocational Edu- 
cation bill in the coming legislature here in Illinois. 
Such a bill is now being framed which will provide for 
compulsory attendance by boys and girls until the age 
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of sixteen and possibly even up to the age of eighteen 
years, and it is up to you as busines: men engaged in 
vocational pursuits to see that this bill is passed by 
the next Illinois legislature.” 

On behalf of the large number of members present, 
President A. Vere Martin expressed thanks to Pro- 
fessor Payne for his very interesting and instructive 
address and stated that from now on during the Fall 
and Winter every Tuesday there will be a good speaker 
on an interesting subject and that the luncheons on 
these special days would be served at 12:15 P. M. 





BOYS’ WAGONS WITH STRONG WHEELS OF 
STANDARD AUTOMOBILE TYPE. 


The old proverb that a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link has been paraphrased by the Buffalo 
; Sled Company, manu- 
facturers of 
playwagons to 
that a 
‘stronger 
weakest 
wheel. With this idea 
firmly implanted in 
their they 
have carefully studied 
the question with a 
embodying 


boys 

say 
wagon is no 
than its 


part — the 


minds, 





view of 


Auto Wheel Coaster Hub. 


in these playwagons a 
set of wheels that would possess extreme durability, 
and as a result, their Buffalo Auto-Wheel Coasters are 
equipped with strong wheels of standard automobile 
The hub and 

The spokes 


type. These wheels are thus described: 
bushing are of cold rolled, pressed steel. 
are of well-seasoned, second-growth white ash, ovaled, 
mitred and machine riveted in the hub with the bush- 
ing turned over the ends. The felloe has a tire of 
flat steel, electrically welded and shrunk on by hy- 
draulic pressure, so that it cannot become loose or 
fall off, at the same time insuring a perfectly true 
wheel. The bearings are hard drawn, bessemer steel 
rollers, running on cold drawn, true, steel axles. The 
cap, which is shown attached to the hub in the accom- 
panying illustration, is said to protect both the hub 
and bearings from dust and grit, and a special washer 
prevents sliding out and consequently wear on the 
roller bearings. Further particulars regarding the 
construction can be obtained from the Buffalo Sled 
Company, Department C, North Tonawanda, New 
York. 
| sessile leh caininitaecae 
OPEN SEASON FOR WATERFOWL IN CENTRAL 
STATES BEGINS SEPTEMBER I8. 


According to announcement by the Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey at Washington, the new regulations 
for shooting of waterfowl provide for an open season 
from September 18th to December 31st in the states 
of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

inllialipicnccecwsnbuiaisi 

There is much truth in the saying that the man who 
knows how to obey orders usually happens to be the 
one who knows exactly how to get others to obey. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











No hardware dealer can be blamed for taking pride 
in enjoying an exceptional business during the month 
of July or other summer months when things are sup- 
posed to be rather dull. Furthermore, it is difficult 
for us to feel provoked when a dealer states that a 
hot business campaign doesn’t excite him in the least. 
We can easily appreciate the fact that his experience 
and knowledge enables him to procure the most desir- 
able merchandise and offer it at reasonable prices. 


A Hot Campaign 


does not excite us in the least We have enjoyed an exceptional 
Juty business and take a just pride in it. Our experience and 
knowledge enables us to procure the most desirable merchan 
dise and offer same at reasonable prices. These figures are in- 
dications of our hot weather values: 


Three-Burner Cas- Plates, $1.98, 
$2.19, $3.89. 


Ovens, one-burner size, $1.39, 


$1.69, $1.85. Two-burner size, $1.69, 
$2.19, $2.69. 


Gas Irons save fuel and time, $1.69, 
$2.19. 


Hotpoint Electric Irons, $8.75. 


PALMER HAMMOCKS--Line somewhat broken, but some 
big values at $1.39, $1.69, $2.19. 


BALDWIN REFRIGERATORS-~-The name implies the best 
yn refrigerator construction aud our prices will convince you 
that their values are unmatcha ble. 


SCOTT-VOELKER HARDWARE GO 


93 North Pearl Street 


The advertisement shown herewith is indicative of the 
progressive tendencies of the Scott-Voelker Hardware 
Company, 93 North Pearl Street, Albany, New York, 
and no doubt proved very resultful because of its 
interesting introduction and its citation of hot weather 
values with price quotations. It occupied a five inch, 
double column space in the Albany Times-Union. 
* * * 

It would be strange if Burt Hosterman, the retail 
hardware dealer on Williard Avenue, North ).ilwau- 
wee, Wisconsin, doesn’t build up a prosperous busi- 
ness, for he certainly goes after it in the right way, 
and he has the sort of confidence in his own ability 
to serve his people efficiently that begets confidence 
among those whose trade he seeks. 

Note for instance, his opening statement: 

“Do you know that there is a hardware store in 
North Milwaukee where you can get anything you 
want in the hardware line at as low a price as any- 
where?” Mr. Hosterman follows this up with a num- 
ber of descriptions and _ specific prices on definite 
items, arranged under the following heads: “For 
Instance, Mrs;” “Now, Mr. Man, for Your Needs;” 
“For the Boys;” “For You Girls.” 

And then this closing statement: 

“A thousand and one other things that I would like 














to show you, give you a price on and leave it to you 
if my goods and prices are not the best. 

“Anything you may buy from me is guaranteed to 
be as represented and to satisfy you, and if at any 
time you wish to exchange any goods you have bought 
of me, you may do so or get your money back. 

“T am on Villard Avenue, at George Leu’s old place 
of business. 

“Come in and get acquainted, anyway—we'll both 
enjoy it.” 

The announcement was in the form of a four page 
folder and was entitled “Burt Hosterman’s Hardware 
News,” which was mailed to about 750 “prospects” 
on rural routes. The only suggestion that might be 
made would be to use a few illustrations to show the 
merchandise. There is plenty of room for them, and 
they add materially to the efficiency of any adver- 


tisement. 
* * * 


The mere knowledge that the fly is an unnecessary 
nuisance isn’t going to make every houseowner re- 
solve to eliminate this evil. Even in the most self- 
evident situations we need to be prodded, and the 
owners of the store that ran the advertisement illus- 
trated herewith realize that a few choice emphatic 
words to such an end will go a long way towards in- 


Screen Doors and Windows 


They are selling like hot cakes because they are good 
doors at the price, and the pesky little fly is bad 


THESE DOORS RETAIL AT 


$1.25 to $1.90 


COMPLETE WITH HINGES, PULL AND HOOK 
Good Adjustable Windows 


25c to 50c 
SCREEN WIRE 


Get a Rubber Fly Swatter and get busy. 


J. F. Weaver Hardware Co. 


Wilson Block. CLARION, PA, 














creasing their sales of screen doors and windows. For 
this purpose the J. F. Weaver Hardware Company, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, used a five inch, double column 
space in the Clarion Republican, and it will be noted 
that although they do not use many words, their 
message is convincing, and the quotation of prices 
adds a zest to the advertisement that generally brings 
quick results and plenty of them. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 












CHICAGO INSTALLER OF WARM AIR 
HEATERS COOPERATES WITH 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN has on several occasions called 
attention to the national advertising campaign which 







When the doctor 


tells you to keep your 
rooms ventilated, he does 5 
so because he knows 

what breathed-over POISON- 
ED air eventuatly does to the 


LUNGS. You know, too! 


So don’t take unnecessary CHANCES! 


Play safe—keep your home properly ventilated 
as well as comfortably heated, by installing a 


Warm Air Furnace 
Both Heats and Ventilates 


The acme of heating efficiency. Keeps entire 
house warm and comfortable in alf weathers. Dur 
able—easy to operate—reliable—trouble-proof, 


But that isn’t all. A Warm Air Furnace venti- 


lates—floods every room in thehouse with fresh, pure, 


heated, oxygenized air. A complete change of air 
in every room on the average of once every twenty minutes. 
Fresh air always! Installed at small cost and fuliy guaranteed— 
operated at a big year-in-year-out saving of fuel. 


FREE Made-to-Order Heating Plan With 
Specifications and Estimate 
See us soon. Our heating efficiency 


engincers will draw up a PLAN to meet your 
individual heating needs if you wish. No charge—FREL 


A. A. NORTH 


11502 Michigan Ave. 
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Two Column Newspaper Advertisement Prepared for and 
Furnished by National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association to Local Installer. i 


was started early in the past spring and which is to 
be continued during the coming winter and next spring 
by the National Warm |Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, for the purpose of bringing to the gen- 
eral public—and especially the home owners—a better 
knowledge, and therefore a better appreciation of the 
superiority of properly installed warm air heating ap- 
paratus over all other forms of heating plants. 

One of the features of this campaign is the “dealer- 
membership” which is accorded to local installers who 
agree to Spend at least $25.00 in newspaper or circular 
advertising during the current year. 


For this local advertising electrotyped advertise- 
ments in single and double column measure are fur- 
nished, free of charge, to the dealer-members, which 
follow the general idea of the argument presented to 
the consumer in the national magazines—that a warm 
air heater not only heats a house economically but 
does something that no other form of heating can do, 
namely, ventilates it, changing the air all over the 
house about three times an hour. 

A. A. North, who conducts a sheet metal and warm 
air heater business at 11502 Michigan Avenue, in- 
serted the advertisement shown herewith in the Calu- 
met Index, one of the suburban newspapers published 
in Chicago, where it occupied a space of 71%4 inches 
deep and two columns wide. 

Read this advertisement carefully and then decide 
for yourself if in it there are not several distinct points 
which you as an installer of warm air heating ap- 
paratus have not thought to call to the attention of 
prospective customers—and then note the specific offer 
to furnish to the customer a plan to fit his individual 
heating needs, free of charge. This offer no heating 
installer could afford to make on his own responsibil- 
ity, and the ability to secure such plans would in itself 
be enough inducement for many, really progressive in- 
stallers to become dealer members of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 
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“MILWAUKEE PROMULGATES NEW 
FOR INSTALLATION OF WARM 
HEATING APPARATUS. 





RULES 
AIR 


3uilding Inspector W. D. Harper of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has promulgated a ruling requiring that all 
fresh or cold air inlet ducts to warm air heaters, 
whether taken from the outside or the inside of any 
building or placed in partitions or between joists must 
be constructed of sheet metal throughout; and that no 
installations of fresh air or cold air ducts contrary to 
these requirements will be accepted by the Building 
Department. It is also required that stickers supplied 
by the Department must in all cases be posted in a con- 
spicuous place on all concealed work and the Depart- 
ment be notified forthwith, so that inspections can be 
made without delay or inconvenience to other con- 


tractors. 
+o 


WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING CATALOG 
OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 

In their latest catalog of the Imperial Steel Warm 
Air Heater, the manufacturers enumerate the advan- 
tages of warm air heating and describe the construc- 
tion and merits of their warm air heaters. It is 
pointed out that they aim to use the highest quality of 
materials and this, combined with their modern fac- 
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tory and expert workmanship, enables them to de- 
liver a finished warm air heater in every respect. The 
special features said to be embodied in their Imperial 
Steel Warm Air Heaters are the round feed door; the 
front, which is put on without cement or packing of 
any kind, and the enclosure of all the working parts 
in a riveted steel body, which is said to be gas and 
dust proof. The manufacturers invite those interested 
in warm air heating to write for any information not 
covered in the catalog and to consult their engineers 
in regard to the correct planning for warm air heater 
installations. A complete description, together with 
illustrations, is given of the various parts of the Im- 
perial Steel Warm Air Heaters—body, front, feed 
door, firepot, grates, water back, radiator, connect- 
ing collar, direct draft, casing, etc. Then other Im- 
perial heaters are listed, including the Combination 
Heater, the Room Heater; the Imperial Junior, the 
Tropic All Cast, and the I. O. A. Warm Air Heaters. 
Copies of this catalog can be secured from the Im- 
perial Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





IMPROVED REVOLVING GRATE IN WARM 
, AIR HEATER. 


The Victor Steel Warm Air Heater is described as 
possessing many noteworthy features, typical of 





Showing How Grate Bars Are Removed in Victor Warm Air 
Heaters. 

which are the dome of %-inch flanged steel, riv- 
eted and calked, like a steam boiler; the ingot iron 
heads welded in one piece; the Neal Sectional Casing, 
each section of which is a finished unit extending 
from the base ring to the hood, so that, it is said, it 
can be removed without disturbing any other part of 
the warm air heater; the firepot lined with fire brick ; 
and the improved revolving grate. The bars of this 
grate, according to the manufacturers, can be easily 
removed without tools, simply by removing a small 
lug or bearing with the hands, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Furthermore, these bars are 
all said to operate separately and independently, each 
revolving either way; clinkers and ashes can be 
ground through the grate bars without removing or 
disturbing the fire, or the fire may be easily dumped 
if desired. In short, this grate is described as very 
high grade in construction, being extra heavy, strong, 
durable, easy to operate, and free from complicated 
devices. Further particulars about the Victor Steel 
Warm Air Heater can be obtained from the Hall 
Hardware Company, 137-139 West Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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WARM AIR HEATING GAINING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


In the London, England, Hardware Trade Journal, 
the following interesting article was published some 
time ago, on the subject of “The Firegrate—Shall It 


Be Abolished ?” 

To many of our readers who are called upon to supply 
ornate fire-grates the suggestion that the chimney-piece as a 
feature of the English house may have to go must appear 
very much like a pestilential heresy. The fact remains that 
our heating systems are not ideal. The ancient Romans 
appear to have known more about scientific heating than we 
do, and any seeker after the truth concerning English 
methods of keeping the house warm might do worse than 
discuss the question with the next American he meets. He 
will learn that English fireplaces are only matched in in- 
iquity by our telephones or by their main roads, though prob- 
ably Uncle Sam will be discreetly silent about the latter. 

The trouble with our system of open fires is that the 
temperature may be torrid in the dining room, temperate in 
the study, and arctic in the bedroom, so that in one and the 
same house you may pass through all the phases of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter within the twenty-four hours. 
This does not make for health or happiness; therefore we 
are told the chimney will have to go. Moreover, many fire- 
grates stand condemned by reason of their wastefulness and 
the manner in which they swell the coal merchant’s bill. 


Russian System Advocated. 


“The abolition of the chimney will be a feature of all 
modern houses in the future,” a London architect is re- 
ported to have said—though an “abolition” as a “feature” 
suggests something seen through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. Fiowever, the architect was emphatic about it. He 
said it would soon be considered as antiquated to have a 
chimney as to be without a water supply. 

Already designs have been drawn for the erection of 
villas in a London suburb which will not show a solitary 
chimney to spoil the view from the house opposite. These 
villas will be heated on the Russian system, which dispenses 
entirely with the open fire. 

Russian System Inexpensive. 


“The great attraction of the Russian system,” continued 
the architect, “is that of cheapness. A house without chim- 
neys is cheaper to build than one erected on old-fashioned 
lines. Moreover, the fuel bill is considerably lighter than in 
ordinary houses. The stove, which heats every room in the 
the hall, with pipes connecting to the upstairs rooms. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the saving in labor, which 
house, is usually placed on the Russian plan at the back of 
should appeal strongly to mistresses in these days of unsat- 
isfactory servants. One fire to heat the entire house will 
revolutionize the servant system. Cooking, of course, can be 
done by electricity or gas. 

“As for comfort—well, the man who owns such a house 
will know what it is for the first time in his life. The old 
proverb about the Englishman being toasted in front and 
frozen behind will no longer be true. With heat properly 
distributed over the whole house, the children in the nur- 
sery, the invalid in the bedroom, and the servants in their 
kitchen will be happy and comfortable for the cost of one 
fire. I see no reason whv it should not be possible in the 
near future to rent such a house for 30 Pounds Sterling a 
year.” 

English Hearth Will Remain. 

In spite of all this, we see no occasion for selling out 
fittings—coal vases and the rest of the paraphernalia of the 
fireplace—at less than cost price. There is after all some- 
thing -very attractive to an Englishman about the fireside. 
From long association we grow enthusiastic with Dickens 
about glowing embers, and feel with de Quincey the infinite 
satisfaction which is to be obtained when the curtains are 
drawn in winter and we can gather round the hearth. We 
are quite ready to admit that it is not so scientific as it 
might be, but it is still the English hearth, and the average 
Englishman will need a lot of persuasion before letting it 
go. Moreover, to our mind, electric radiators are a more 
attractive proposition than the central stove, and a much 
cleaner one, to say nothing of a clearer atmosphere. 
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The Triangle Ventilating Corporation, New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to deal in ventilating, cooling machinery, ap- 
paratus and devices by I. Reinger, H. G. Fink and :. 
Galinger. 
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WARM AIR REGISTER THAT CAN BE USED 
AS DOUBLE OR SINGLE REGISTER. 





The principal. feature of the Clover Sidewall Reg- 
ister, manufactured by the Clo-Mix Company, Elk- 
. hart, Indiana, is 
that it is ad- 
justable and in- 
te rchangeable: 
According to the 
Company, it can 
be used either as 
a double or a sin- 
gle register and 
consequently the 
dealer need but carry but half the usual stock and at 
the same time be able to meet all the demands for 
single and double sidewall registers. When used as a 
double header, the Clover Register is said to be easily 
adjusted to any thickness of wall as the two parts 
slide into each other so as to be adjusted with facility. 
In making it into two single registers, the two sections 
are merely slid apart and backs are placed in position, 
by which two complete single wall registers are ob- 
tained. Whether used together or separately, the two 
sections of the Clover Register are said to fit tightly 
against any wall without any projecting corners; the 
openings in the faces are two inches above the floor 
level, and this prevents dirt and dust from entering 
the register when sweeping the room. The illustration 
herewith of the register pulled apart shows how it is 
adjusted and also how it can be used as two single 
registers. Full details regarding construction, sizes 
and price list are contained in the catalog which will 
be sent upon request, by the Clo-Mix Company, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 





Clover Double Register Pulled Apart. 
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MOVING PICTURE SLIDES TELL MERITS OF 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 





These afternoons when it gets along to about five 
or six o'clock, the chances are that the dealer feels 
pretty strongly in- 
clined to “call it a 
day” and hit the 
trail for home. The 
fact that he has 
stopped working, 
however, does not 
necessarily signify 


ndinlh 


emer agtalti|tl 


i bil that his business 
a has stopped, be- 
cause manufactur- 
ers of warm air 


heaters have made 
it possible for him 
to keep on pushing 
his warm air heat- 





Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 
ing business long after he has “knocked off” for the 


day. Practically everybody goes to the “movies” 
these days, and according to the Kelsey Heating Com- 
pany, they include many folks who ought to know 
about Kelsey Health Heat. What better move is there 
then for the installer of Kelsey Warm Air Gener- 
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ators to select several “movie” slides from the col- 
lection of the manufacturers, and have them shown 
in the moving picture theatres in the community? 
These slides are furnished free and each points out 
in an attractive, forcible manner the merits of the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Room is left at the bot- 


’ tom of the slide for the insertion of the dealer’s name. 


The Dealers’ Help Book which shows all the slides 
from which the dealer may make his selection and is 
full of other real live selling helps will be sent upon 
request by the Kelsey Heating Company, 301 James 
Street, Syracuse, New York. 





NESTED WARM AIR PIPES OCCUPY LITTLE 
SPACE. 





Dealers who carry a large stock of warm air pipes 
on hand often find themselves crowded for room be- 
cause of the amount of space which these pipes oc- 
cupy. To overcome this difficulty the Michigan Safety 
Furnace Pipe Company has devised a nested pipe 











How to Lock Michigan Nested Pipe. 
which is said to occupy but one-thirtieth of the space 
required for common round pipe. The accompanying 
illustrations show how the pipe unfolds and locks. 
The pipe is fitted with a safety locking device at both 
ends which is said to prevent it from sagging when 














Michigan Nested Pipe Locked. 


put together and also to make its collapse, when taken 
apart, impossible. The saving of room in storing is, 
however, not the only advantage claimed by the com- 
pany for this warm air pipe. They say that it is easily 
handled, requires no bulky crates in shipping as it is 
done up in fifty-foot packages and may be left packed 
until used, and also that not a single tool is required 
in putting it together. For further information about 
this nested warm air pipe and also about other styles 
of warm air pipes manufactured by this Company, ad- 
dress Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 113- 
115 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The proper thing for a heating system is to give as 
little heat as possible and yet satisfy the feelings of 


those who are to benefit from it. Making air hot de- 
stroys radio-activity. Bringing it into contact with 
steam pipes or red-hot cast iron kills it. It is devital- 
ized. The life is stricken out of it and out of those 
who have to breathe it.—Prof. W. E. Watt, Graham 


School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOUR TYPES OF WATER HEATING 
APPLIANCES BURNING GAS. 


The following interesting article, recently published 
in the London, England, Domestic Engineering, re- 
views the four different types of gas burning water 
heating appliances for use in residences where the 
coal range with its water back is no longer in service: 

Gas Water-Heating Appliances. 

Even with many who now thoroughly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of gas cookers and gas fires, there remains the in- 
evitable query: “But if we discontinue the use of our kitchen 
range, how are we to get a supply of hot water for domestic 
purposes?” This is a very real difficulty, and in its successful 
solution lies one of the most important applications of gase- 
ous fuel. This question holds such a wealth of possibilities 
for future developments that the progressive domestic engi- 
neer, with an eye to business in the days to come, cannot 
afford to neglect a careful study of the whole subject. The 
man who makes himself thoroughly conversant with this 
modern phrase of gas supply and seeks earnestly to co-oper- 
ate with gas undertakings in meeting the public demand, is 
going to secure an extension in his business which will sur- 
prise the most optimistic. 

In the majority of dwelling houses the hot water arrange- 
ments consist of a boiler placed behind the fire in the kitchen 
range, and connected to a supply cistern and storage tank. It 
follows that when the kitchen fire is allowed to go out for 
any length of time the ordinary supply of hot water ceases, 
and it is therefore essential that if the coal fire is to be per- 
manently shut down, or discontinued during the summer 
months, some other hot water system must be substituted. 
The difficulty is admirably overcome by the introduction of 
gas and coke water-heaters. 

These appliances are far past the experimental stage, 
although in some districts they are comparatively little known. 
Domestic engineers would find it profitable to have good 
model installations of representative types installed in their 
showrooms. Where working arrangements have been made 
with the local gas undertaking, they will, of course, be able 
to take their customers to the gas showrooms if they have 
not a private installation on their own nremises. [Educative 
work on these lines is necessary, and will prove most re- 
munerative. 

Four distinct types of these water heaters are now avail- 
able: 

(1) Coke or gas-heated “circulating” boilers, through 
which the water of the house is continually passing and re- 
passing to the hot water tank, so that the water is equally 
hot on the top floors and in the kitchen. 

(2) Gas-heated storage boilers, in which the hot water is 
stored and whence it is drawn direct to the basin, bath or tap 
where it is required. 

(3) The geyser system, in which case water is heated 
only as and when needed, and drawn directly from the geyser 
without passing through the pipes to a tap. 

(4) The “Califont” system, which is a large gas-heated 
boiler, which heats and distributes water instantaneously to 
every sink and tap in the house, and works automatically in 
such a way that as soon as water is drawn off at any hot 
water tap the gas (which is always alight, but turned very 
low) goes up to its full extent and heats a large quantity of 
water very quickly. This is really a clever adaptation of the 
geyser principle. 

The first apparatus referred to usually consists of a boiler 
so arranged that the water has to pass over a large heating 
surface, so that the full efficiency of the gas consumed and 
also from the heated products, may, if possible, be conveyed 
to the water. The concentric ring burners, which consume a 
comparatively small amount of gas, are fitted underneath the 
boiler, and are frequently supplied with duplex taps, so that 
the gas supply may be reduced, unless when large supplies of 
hot water are being drawn. This is the commonest form of 
gas water-heater, as the majority of better-class houses have 
some system of hot water supply and the circulators can usu- 
ally be connected to existing pipes without much trouble or 
expense. The coke boiler works on similar lines, but will be 
referred to later in more detail. 

The second tvpe consists of a combined gas heater and 
tank in one appliance, which has the obvious advantage of 
dispensing with a separate storage tank with necessary piping, 
and is specially applicable to circumstances where no hot water 
system is already installed. Little piping is necessary, and 
therefore less heat is lost by radiation. With either of these 
two svstems a sunply of hot water can be obtained on any 
flat of a house. These heaters have also been installed with 


success to work in conjunction with hot water radiators for 
heating purposes. The latest adaptations are very econemical, 
as they are fitted with thermostatic valves, which are so de- 
signed that when the water in the tank reaches a certain tem- 
perature they automatically reduce the gas supply, and so 
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prevent unnecessary consumption. The other popular sys- 
tems of gas water-heaters will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. 
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STEEL RADIATOR EQUIPPED WITH DIRECT 
DRAFT DAMPER. 





Among the praiseworthy points incorporated in the 
Robinson Gem Warm Air Heaters is the Robinson 
Steel Radiator, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This radiator is made with cast iron top and 
bottom and has its connecting rods on the outside, so 
that they are not exposed to the action of the fire. Its 
chief feature, say the manufacturers, is the direct 
draft damper whereby it can be used either for direct 
draft return flue. The cleanout and the smoke 


or 





Robinson Steel Radiator. 


collars are described as tapering to an oval shape to 
allow the radiator to be cleaned with ease. With these 
advantages and its sturdy construction, the Robinson 
Steel Radiator is said to be a great factor in main- 
taining the high standard of efficiency of warm air 
heaters. Further details of this and of the many 
other features embodied in the Robinson Gem Warm 
Air Heaters are contained in the complete catalog, 
which will be mailed upon request, by the Robinson 
Furnace Company, 205-207 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





SECURES TRADEMARK FOR A RADIATOR 
COVER. 


Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, New 
York City, have secured copyright on the trademark 


pees Shown in the ac- 
The Beaut-i-ator companying illustra- 
oe 


nies. tion, under number 
95,584. The Com 
pany claims use since the first day of January, 1916, 
and the claim was filed June 1, 1916. The particular 
description of goods is: A radiator cover more par- 
ticularly described as follows: A box made of orna- 
mented sheet metal or other material placed over 
radiator used for heating purposes so as to cover th« 
same, its purpose being among other things to orna 
ment and beautify both the radiator and the room in 


which it is placed. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR TRANSITIONAL ELBOW 
BRANCH. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

In pipe work where a large riser is carried up one 
or more floors, then on the proper floor elbow con- 
nections are made direct to the main pipe, and ex- 
tended to where they are to lead. In such cases a spe- 
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Triangles 





section A equal to B. Then from these points square 
over lines, cutting those dropped from elevation. This 
gives you the curved plan line as shown. In actual 
practice only a quarter plan will be necessary as the 
triangular lines could be drawn within this space, thus 
saving the other half of plan. 

Now draw your triangular lines in plan from one 
point to the other thus dividing it into triangles. The 
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Development of Patterns for Transitional Elbow Branch. 


cial transition piece must be made on the end of main 
pipe as a connection to the elbows. 

To do this, first draw your bast for the large pipe 
and then draw your two elbows in this lower base so 
the first miter line will take away the first section of 
the elbow, thus causing the second pieces of the elbow 
to miter in the heel as shown in sketch. When you 
have the elevation drawn to your desired measure- 
ments, then for the first piece of elbow strike the half 
section “B” and divide into any number of equal 
spaces as shown from a to h. From these points ex- 
tend lines to the miter line A-B and from these points 
as b’-c’-d’-e’ drop lines indefinitely with which to con- 
struct the plan. 

Now below the elevation 
indefinitely and from the center line, strike a large 
half circle, and over to one side strike the quarter 


draw a horizontal line 


elevation can also be divided into triangles but it is 


not necessary. To find the true length of these tri- 
angles, extend the base line of elevation, and from all 
points in miter line A-B, extend over points cutting 
the vertical line. With your dividers pick the length 
of line from plan, as 1-2; 2-3; 3-4; 4-5, etc.; placing 
the full lines to the left of diagram and the dotted 
lines to the right, thus keeping them separate. [rom 
these points in diagram draw lines to the points pro 
nd 


jected from the miter line in elevation, and you have 


the true lengths to develop the pattern. 


It is best to lay out the first piece for elbow so the 
stretchout can be taken and used for developing th 
transition piece. Otherwise a true section would 
have to be developed through the miter line A-B. So 
pick the stretchout from section |} and step it off on a 
line at right angles to h-c, and from these points square 
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out lines parallel with lines in elbow. Then from all 
points in the miter line, extend points cutting stretch- 
out lines in pattern having the same number. This 
gives you the miter cuts as shown. It will be ob- 
served that none of the lines, in dividing the half 
section in B into equal spaces, extend to the point B 
and so a special point will have to be made here by ex- 
tending a line to the section as at f. This point must 
also be transferred in pattern and gives the high point 
in miter cut from which the heel is cut out. 


The next step is for the transition piece. For this 
draw a line equal to f-2 in diagram as I-2 in pattern. 
With another pair of dividers pick the space from 
miter cut of elbow pattern f-e and using 1 in pattern 
as center cross arcs at 3. Set another pair of divid- 
ers equal to the space 2-4 in plan and using point 2 in 
pattern as center strike arcs in point 4. Now pick 
line f-3 from diagram and using point 2 in pattern as 
center, cross arcs as at point 3. Next pick line e-4 
and using point 3 in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
point 4. Repeat and strike arc 5 equal to space e-d 
on miter line of pattern and 4-6 equal to space in 
plan. Then cross these arcs with lines e-5 and d6 
from diagram. Repeat in this way until points 11 and 
12 are established, then draw line through all points 
where arcs cross, and the pattern is finished. Laps 
for seaming or riveting must be allowed extra. 





GREAT BRITAIN SEES IMPORTANCE OF 
PROPER INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In the August fifth issue of AmrRICAN ARTISAN 
an article was published on page 39 in which the 
Wisconsin Plan of Industrial Education was dis- 
cussed and in which the British view point of this 
plan was given, as it appeared in a recent issue of the 
London, England, Hardware Trade Journal. 

Herewith follows another editorial, also on the 
subject of Industrial Education which was published 
in the July 21st issue of the same well known British 
hardware trade paper. 

It will be noted that in Great Britain, as indeed in 
practically every country, the same deplorable condi- 
tion obtains—that no definite effort is made to ascer- 
tain, while the boy is still im school, what particular 
trade he prefers to enter, and then to prepare him for 
this trade in the public school. 

The editorial follows: 

Our Future Apprentices. 


Last week we had something to say concerning the vital 
question of our future apprentices, the further development 
of trade schools which is urgently called for at the present 
time, and the wider diffusion of technical education. While 
the H. T. J. was being printed Lord Haldane, in the House 
of Lords, was making his plea for educational reform, and it 
must be admitted that the facts as submitted in the Upper 
Chamber coincided very closely with those which we adduced 
in dealing with this question. 

Switzerland—it was asserted—puts us to shame in her 
national system of education, and particularly the education 
of those engaged in great industries. In America there is a 
keenness and activity which shows the sort of rivalry we 
shall have to meet in the commercial world. “If we wish 
to produce more science, we must have more general educa- 
tion in the wider sense. It would cost a good deal of money, 
but it would have to be spent #f we wished to train a class 
of industrial experts. We should aim at improving the qual- 
ity of our education in secondary schools. Nine out of ten 
of the youths of the country got no education beyond the age 
of fourteen. This was a great mistake. The best education 


was concentrated on the training of the children of the well- 
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to-do, while the children of the working classes did not 
receive that education which was required if the best use was 
to be made of our available talent. 

“In England the position of the secondary school was 
enough to make one weep. Not only were there not enough 
schools, but such as there were were indifferently organized 
and staffed, compared with what was necessary if they were 
to do the real work which the country required to be done. 
It was in the number of teachers, their quality, the numbers 
of schools and standards that reform was instantly required. 
One of our defects was that we did not go to the boy in the 
last year of his stay in the elementary school and ask him 
what he wished to do in life, and apprentice him in the occu- 
pation he might choose.” 

Some striking figures were quoted, and it was shown that 
our present position is really appalling so far as the waste of 
great masses of talent and the denial of opportunity are 
concerned, 

In England, out of 2% millions of boys and girls between 
the ages of 12 and 16, only 1,100,000 get any further educa- 
tion after the age of 13. Of the remainder, the great bulk 
are educated only for a very short time, mostly in elementary 
schools until the age of 14. Only 250,000 go to proper sec- 
ondary schools, and then only for a short time in most cases. 

Thus quality as well as quantity is deficient. There are 
in England and Wales, roughly speaking, between the ages 
of 16 and 25, 5,850,000 young persons. Of these, 5,350,000 
get no further education at all. Only 93,000 have a full-time 
course at some period, which is usually a very short one, 
while 390,000 have a part-time course, chiefly at evening 
schools. In England, 917 per 1,000 get no education during 
the period referred to, and in Scotland 332 per 1,000. In 
England only 18,000 enter university institutions in each year, 
and in Scotland only 7,700. 

In the circumstances we are glad to note that special 
Parliamentary committees have been appointed to deal with 
the whole problem, and that particular attention is to be paid 
to the position of science and modern languages in our edu- 
cational system. 


The important recommendations contained in the interim 
report of the Board of Education Consultative Committee on 
Scholarship for Higher Education include, we are glad to 
note, the extension of scholarships to students from evening 
classes and work schools to technical colleges and universi- 
ties; the modification of matriculation tests at universities so 
as to admit to full university privileges selected scholars 
trained by part time or discontinuous instruction; and state 
maintenance grants of £25 a year to 1,500 selected scholars to 
enable them to continue their secondary education from the 
age of sixteen to eighteen or nineteen, and 250 scholarships 
annually, at the cost of £67,500, for secondary school students 
to pursue scientific or technical subjects at universities. 

As to the great burden of debt which we shall have to 
bear after the war, the report recognises that we shall have 
to practice economy, but declares that to stint education, 
study, or research will be the worst of all possible forms of 
economy, and that it is certain that unless we are prepared 
to spend upon education more effort, more thought, and even 
more money after the war than we did before, we shall not 
regain or retain our place among the nations. 

This is all to the good, but it is only on the fringe of 
the greater problem of making the best of our average boys, 
bringing the great mass up to a higher standard, and fitting 
them for the business of life. The question of our future 
apprentices is very vital to the trade; we shall welcome the 
views of retailers thereon. 


ELBERT HUBBARD SAYS LOYALTY IS 
GREATER THAN CLEVERNESS. 





If you work for a man, in heaven’s name work for 
him. If he pays Wages that supply you your bread 
and butter, work for him, speak well of him, think 
well of him, stand by him, and stand by the institution 
he represents. I think if I worked for a man, I would 
work for him. I would not work for him a part of 
his time, but all of his time. I would give an undi- 
vided service or none. If put to a pinch, an ounce of 
loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. If you must 
vilify, condemn and eternally disparage, why, resign 
your position, and when you are outside, damn to 
your heart’s content. But, I pray you, so long as you 
are a part of an institution, do not condemn it. Not 
that you will injure the institution—not that—but 
when you disparage the concern of which you are a 
part, you disparage yourself —Elbert Hubbard. 
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PRESIDENT HARMS REQUESTS MEMBERS OF SEND. FOR A COPY OF THIS COMPLETE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS TO TAKE 
ACTIVE PART IN WORK OF 
ASSOCIATION. 


In the following letter addressed to the members of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
President George Harms urges that each individual 
member take an active part in the work which the 
Association has undertaken, to better conditions in the 
sheet metal trade: 

To the Members of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors: 

It would afford me great pleasure to personally meet 
every member of our organization. I feel that thereby 
we would become better acquainted and get in closer 
touch with one another. This, however, is impossible, 
and for that reason I am sending this letter. 

To make a successful organization, it is necessary 
that not only the President and officers work for the 
interest of the association, but that it is looked after 
by each individual member. The benefits derived are 
general, and the more study and thought that each 
member gives the proposition, the better it will be for 
all. 

I believe that I have been elected as the executive 
of your organization at the most opportune time, as my 
predecessors have already accomplished very much and 
the work of the association is now on the high road 
to success. It behooves all of us, however, to put our 
shoulder to the wheel and push the already well organ- 
ized association along. Much good work has already 
been done, particularly pertaining to the installation of 
warm air furnaces, and also in the proper training of 
apprentices. But we should not feel satisfied and let 
well enough alone, but keep it up until every furnace 
is properly installed and every apprentice is given 
proper training. 

There are so many subjects that confront us daily 
and should receive proper consideration by our asso- 
ciation, that every member owes it to himself and to 
his associates in the trade to suggest and promote any 
improvements that may present themselves. 

Your officers are at all times willing to listen to any 
suggestions, and if it lies within our power, will offer 
advice. Let us one and all consider the association as 
an individual proposition and thereby improve our own 
business and that of others engaged in the same line. 
The results will be just compensation and fair profits 
on the business we do. 

The latch string of the President’s office is at all 
times on the outside, and you are cordially invited to 
visit him or approach him on any subject you may 
have on your mind. Yours truly, 

GEORGE HARMs, 
President. 

Peoria, Illinois, August 19, 1916. 

Cleary and Russell, 37 East Front Street, Red Bank, 
New Jersey, have engaged in the sheet metal, heating 
and plumbing business and will be pleased to receive 
catalogs and price lists of goods in these lines from 
manufacturers and dealers. 








CATALOG OF SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 


What is said to be one of the most complete cata- 
logs on sheet metal products ever issued has just 
been distributed 
ai by the Berger 
oa Manu facturing 
Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. This 
new Catalog 
Number 10 con- 
tains 184 pages, 
nicely _ printed 
in black and red 
on white enamel 
stock and has a 
cover of heavy 
gray stock with 
an attractive de- 
sign on the 
front, illustrated 
im herewith, which 
I typifies the steel 

industry. Ac- 
| cording to the 
i Company, their 
sheet metal 








Cover Design of New Catalog of Berger ks 
Sheet Metal Products. WoOrkKs are 


among the largest in the world, and their diversified 
products are illustrated and described in the follow- 
ing order in the catalog: flat sheets, roofing and sid- 
ing, tin and terne plate, artistic siding and roofing; 
trimmings, eaves troughs, gutters, pipe, etc.; ven- 
tilators, skylights and special work; galvanized 
cornices, finials, etc.; tinsmiths’ accessories ; steel ceil- 
ings, metal lath and reinforcing materials, metal lum- 
ber, bins and shelving, metal furniture and lockers, 
etc. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by 
the numerous tables listed throughout, and, all in all, 
it should prove of interest and value to any one in the 
sheet metal trade. Copies will be sent free, upon re- 
quest, by the Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


SUCCESS OF NEW AMERICAN TIN INDUSTRY 





Officials of the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany state that their new plant at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, for the smelting and refining of tin is 
being operated in a very satisfactory manner. The 
product began to be put on the market about May 1, 
1916, approximately 3 tons per day of refined tin be- 
ing turned out at that time. This has been steadily 
increased, until the present figure is about 10 tons per 


day. It is hoped before long to reach 15 tons, the 
largest possible output with the present equipment. 
When that point is reached, it is quite likely that the 
company will augment the capacity of the plant. 

This tin is produced from the smelting of Bolivian 
ore, the smelted product being refined electrolytically. 
It is believed that the plant is turning out tin of un- 
equaled quality. The fineness runs about 0.994. The 
only impurity of any consequence is lead, and in a 
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recent, week’s production this ran only 0.0025. The 
tin is being sold to manufacturers of tin foil (requir- 
ing a particularly even quality of tin), as well as to 
firms producing tin plate and tin salts. All have ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied with the quality of the 


metal. 





GOOD ADVERTISING BY SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTOR. 


Emerson's reputed statement as to the man with 
the mouse trap has been exploded so often that the 
denial need no further iteration. And as it has been 
quite clearly demonstrated, that an inventor must 
advertise, we may quite easily deduce the fact that in 
any line of endeavor, the man who goes after business 
with vim and vigor is going to get his share of it and 
incidentally a good deal more. The advertisement 
illustrated herewith is small, but it nevertheless car- 
ries a lesson of significance to every sheet metal and 
heating contractor. It indicates to them that here is a 
contractor seeking all kinds of sheet metal work and 
letting the public know that he is seeking such work, 
with the natural consequence, no doubt, that his name 
instinctively comes up in the mind of the houseowner 





Enid Cornice And Heating Company 


L. d. TULLEY, Prop, 
Contracts for All Kinds of 


SHEET METAL WORK 


Skylights and ventilators, tin, tile and slate roofiing. Galvanized 
iron and copper cornices, Estimates furnished from architect's plans 











Two-Column Newspaper Advertisement of Sheet Metal 
Contractor. 

when a sheet metal or heating job is to be done. 
Mental telepathy never gets an inning when it comes 
to’a question of acquainting the community with what 
you have to offer or what you can do. Advertising— 
newspaper, circular and every other kind—does the 
work and does it effectively, and for this reason the 
Enid Cornice and Heating Company, Enid, Oklahoma, 
is to be commended for the advertisement appearing 
in the Enid News which is reproduced herewith from 
its original space of two columns by two inches. 

Of especial importance is the featuring of the con- 
tractor’s willingness to make estimates from archi- 
tects’ plans. This shows also quite plainly that he is 
ready to go after 
ability and assist them in their selection of skylights, 
ventilators, cornices and metal roofing. Such pro- 
gressiveness is well worthy of emulation by every 
sheet metal contractor who aspires to success. 





ARTISAN SURE FINDER OF 
BUYERS. 


AMERICAN 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I can say from experience that AMERICAN ARTISAN 
is a sure buyer finder. 
Yours truly, 
S. E. ErHrRipcE. 
August 19, 1916. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 


all prospects to the best of his - 


August 26, 1916. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION VERSUS TRADE 
TRAINING. 


The following article by Raymond C. Booth in a 
recent issue of the Chicago Daily News calls attention 
to a popular misconception of what Vocational or In- 
dustrial Education means and attempts to point out 
wherein it differs from “Trade Training,’ but in 
drawing his conclusions Mr. Booth commits the very 
error against which he counsels his reader to guard: 
He means “Manual Training” in one place where he 
uses the expression “Vocational Education,” and in 
another place—where he talks about the lack of equip- 
ment for Vocational Education in the public schools 
—he draws the wrong conclusion that this is a condi- 
tion which “Industry” itself must remedy by establish- 
ing training schools, such as are maintained by a num- 
ber of large industrial enterprises. The remedy is to 
supply the equipment for Vocational Education in the 
public schools, as by doing this we will deal more 
fairly with those of our boys and girls who cannot 
afford to go through high schoo! and university—at 
the expense of the public—as then we will give them 
a chance to fit themselves for their work, as we now 
make it possible for the physician, the lawyer, the 
chemist, the t 

Mr. Booth’s article follows: 


An Educational Distinction. 

There is evidence of considerable confusion in the em- 
ployment of the two terms vocational education and trade 
training. Many educators apparently regard them as synony- 
mous. <A distinction should be made, however. 

The movement for vocational education is becoming so 
widespread that it behooves people to consider just what it is 
for which its advocates are striving. J venture the assertion 
that vocational education is not essentially a preparation for 
any specific trade or vocation. It is not trade training, from 
which it should be differentiated. The one is broad and in- 
clusive, the other relatively narrow and specialized. Rightly 
conceived, vocational education seizes upon the vocational im- 
pulse which is latent in every child and makes it the basis for 
instruction. This means the arousing of the child’s interest 
through teaching him in terms of his own life and experience. 
Vocational education relates the child’s teaching to the every- 
day activities in which he engages. His education is vitalized 
through his ability to express himself in work of a concrete 
nature that calls for muscular energy. Such a training con- 
notes an introduction to a variety of trades or vocations where 
mechanical operations prevail. In fine, vocational education 
aims to develop intelligence, while trade training seeks to de- 
velop skill. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that too great care can- 
not be exercised in the demands made upon the public school, 
the acknowledged function of which is not to foster skill but 
intelligence. It is not fair or reasonable to expect the school 
to give trade training in the guise of vocational education. 
The average public school lacks both the necessary equipment 
and knowledge of trade conditions to train boys and girls 
for definite vocations. That is a function which industry itself 
must perform in large measure, one which it is now perform- 
ing in many places. Vocational courses should, however, ac- 
quaint the child with the various trade processes and also fur- 
nish sufficient practice in manipulating operations to interpret 
the meaning and significance of these processes. Such an edu- 
cation affords a training which can later carry over into any 
number of industrial fields. 


-acher. 


Psychologists declare that most people are concrete- 
minded ; that they think best through their muscles. - The nor- 


mal child of 12 to 14 or 15 ‘years of age can express itself 
most clearly through motor activities. It follows, therefore, 
that vocational education which furnishes this opportunity of 
self-expression should not be restricted to a few who seem in 
greatest need of that type of training, but should be extended 
to all boys and girls when they attain the proper age. There 
should be such a correlation of industrial work and ac: ademic 
instruction that each enriches the other and both minister to 


the good of the child. 
RE ee 


It’s hard to be grateful to men who fight your bat- 
tles for you and get licked. 
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SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF PORTLAND; 
OREGON, ADOPT WORKING CODE. 


‘A Working Code which has been adopted by the 
Portland, Oregon, Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, will be of interest to sheet metal contractors 
in other cities. Further information as to the effect 
of the presentation of this Code to the architects of 
the city may be secured from C. J. Burkhart, 305 
South Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon, Secretary of 
the local Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. The 


Code follows: 

Recognizing the great trouble and annoyance architects 
have been put to, and the expense and annoyance owners of 
buildings and roofers have borne during the past winter 
through so-called leaky roofs, the Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors of Portland have, after considerable discussion 
and exchange of experiences along this line, decided to lay 
before the architects the result of their investigations and 
suggesting remedies. 

Leaky Roofs. 

Taking first the causes of leaky roofs and who to blame, 
we find that no matter what part of a building leaks, the 
roofer gets the blame, and even if it is not in his work, he 
is expected to make repairs without compensation, or even 
thanks. Roofers have been put to the expense of several 
thousand dollars making buildings water-tight which leaked 
through no cause of theirs. 

Cause. 

First: One cause of leaky roofs (we mean where the work 
leaks when put on by the roofer) is principally the demand 
for low prices,—consequently this means a poor quality of 
both material and workmanship. We recognize that archi- 
tects generally specify materials and workmanship to be of 
the best, but the unscrupulous roofer beats the game some 
way. 

Second: The adoption of new and untried (but widely 
advertised) roofings in place of materials that have been 
tested for many years in this climate by men of known ex- 
perience and integrity. 

Third: The abuse a new roof is given by mechanics of 
all kinds working on a roof from the time it is finished until 
the completion of the building. 

Fourth: Compelling roofers to put on a roof in un- 
favorable weather and on green lumber, and sometimes in a 
manner contrary to their best judgment and experience. 

Flashings, Firewalls, Outlets. 

There are, perhaps, no greater sources of leaking or 
trouble than that caused by the lack of proper treatment of 
these three items; in fact, the greatest trouble comes from 
the firewalls and coping of brick and concrete buildings. 
The brick used is generally very porous and the mortar poor, 
and the mortar bed not continuous; the cement coping is 
porous and is full of temperature and shrinking cracks. In 
our long continual rains lasting sometimes for weeks, each 
brick absorbs a quart or more of water. This is drawn down 
and toward the inside of the wall. It will go down until it 
meets the roof boards or joist, or even to the window lintel. 
At these points it comes out and makes the leak. It will 
draw in to back of flashing, follow this down on inside, and 
may run along many feet before it shows on the ceiling. It 
may start twenty feet away from the conductor outlet, and 
run to it between the masonry and flashing, and then empty 
itself at the outlet in one big leak. When this occurs, it is 
hard to make anyone, not familiar with this, believe the leak 
is not in the outlet. 

Another serious cause of leaks is from condensation on 
the back of flashings. They act just like the wall leak, and 
are caused by dampness being drawn from masonry to the 
metal flashings and is more pronounced on a frosty morning 
when the sun strikes the wall. 

It is not so prevalent after the walls are thoroughly 
dried out, but does frequently occur even in an old building, 
especially after a foggy night, caused, we believe, in the fol- 
lowing manner: We know that moisture is attracted by heat. 
The space between ceiling and roof is generally very warm. 
There is some space between the flashing and wall that this 
heat can come through. There is an opening between the 
sub-flashing and counter-flashing; the fog or dampness in 
the air is drawn through this opening, and is condensed, and 
falls back of the flashings to roof. It may wet the ceiling 
m a number of places, or travel back of the flashing to the 
outlet and not being able to pass through the wall, leak at 
this point on the ceiling. Who is to blame? 

Remedy. 

Flashings—We recommend metal flashings he placed as 
low as possible, say not over ten inches at outlet to six inches 
at high point, counter flashed low with edge turned in ma- 
sonry at least one inch, and up one-quarter inch. 
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Firewalls—Waterproof where possible through the wall 
a little above the cap flashing with a waterproof fabric of at 
least two thicknesses of well-saturated heavy felt, or light 
non-corrosive metal. If metal is used, the metal can be ex- 
tended through the wall sufficiently to form the cap flashing. 
Place felt between metal flashings and masonry where inside 
of firewalls are covered with metal. Felt to lap down over 
base flashings. 

Coping—Top of all firewalls should be covered with a 
metal coping formed so as to form a drip on both sides of 
wall. Where it is necessary or desirable to use cement, brick 
or terra cotta coping, a damp course should be put on top of 
wall before coping is set. The coping should never be flush 
with walls on either side. An undercut projecting drip ex- 
tending out from wall not less than one inch from finished 
wall should be used. 

Top joints in terra cotta coping should be filled with 
Slaters’ Elastic Cement or a cement that will not crack or 
disintegrate. Cement coping should be waterproofed either 
with elastic cement, plastering, R. I. W., or other known 
waterproofing. A metal covering would be preferable and 
economical. 

Inside of Firewalls—Never waterproof a brick or con- 
crete wall with hot asphaltum, unless walls are bone dry. 
The dampness in wall will cause the asphalt to flake off. 
Either cover wall with metal or waterproof with a good 
liquid waterproofing sprayed on with pump. 

Exterior Firewalls—Avoid projecting courses of brick 
unless beveled outward. Give face of brick a coat of color- 
less damp-proofing. 

Cementing Inside Firewalls—On brick walls not covered 
with metal, a good substitute would be to cement the walls 
from top of flashing to coping. This would prevent the 
brick from drawing water from rains. 

Gravel Roofs. 

We recommend that no lighter felt be used than four- 
teen pounds to one hundred square feet, put on as follows: 

First course laid dry, four additional courses laid shingle 
fashion, mopped under the full width of each lap or course, 
with hot asphaltum. Over this lay one-ply of felt mopped 
solid to it, then coated with a heavy coat of asphalt on which 
while hot, spread fine clean screened asphalt. Asphalt to be 
twenty-five to thirty-five degrees penetration. 

Metal Roofs. 

We recommend, wherever practical, a standing seam tin 
roof, using a good grade of tin. 

While a metal roof is more expensive than gravel, the 
life is longer. There are tin roofs in Portland that have 
been on over forty years, and good for twenty years more. 

Outlets and Heads. 

Outlets should be not less than 8 inches wide and 10 
inches high passing through wall at an incline of at least ] 
inch in one foot and extend over edge of conductor head 2 
inches. Conductor heads to be placed below the outlet so 
that in case of pipe and head freezing, the roof water cannot 
back up under outlet. 

Ventilation. 

Lack of ventilation between roof and ceiling causes 
sweating; sometimes to such a degree as to be mistaken for 
leakage of roof. It has a tendency to rot the metal flash- 
ings. This can be overcome by placing ventilators in roof 
using not less than four placed at low and high points of 
roof. 

Court Walls. 

Plaster on stud court, or exterior, walls is a failure. 
Cement will check and shrink, letting in dampness, rotting 
the wire lath and cause leakage. 

These walls should be sheathed with 1 inch by 6 inches 
boarding, well nailed, and tinned over. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Whitney Double Lever Bench Shears. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 


Chicago _ 
Kindly Whitney 


Double Lever Bench Shears. 
Ans.—Whitney Metal Tool Company, Rockford, 


Illinois. 


advise who manufactures the 


Acme Lawn Mower. 
From Triggs Company, Clarion, Lowa. 
Please advise who makes the “Acme 
Ans.—American Die and Tool Company, 


lawn mower. 


; 
Reading, 


Pennsylvania. 
Galvanized or Metallic Silos. 


{ 


Ethridge, 199 East 4th Little R 


Street n, 


From S. E. 
Arkansas. ; ; 
Can you tell me who makes galvanized or metallic 


silos ? 
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Ans.—Harry Brothers Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Kretchmer 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Louisville Silo and Tank Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky; Perfection Metal Silo 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

Knock Down Steel Buildings. 
From Eli Byrum, Canton, Illinois. ; 

Please tell me who makes knock down steel build- 
ings. 

Ans.—Duluth Corrugating and Roofing Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Karr Portable House Company, 
2554 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago; Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Galvanized Garages. 


From S. E. Ethridge, 109 East 4th Street, Little Rock, 


Arkansas. . 
Kindly let me know who makes galvanized garages. 


Ans.—Duluth Corrugating and Roofing Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Karr Portable House Company, 
2554 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago; Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

Shaw Motor for Bicycles. 


From Marvin W. Trask, Deer Lodge, Montana. 
Can you advise who makes the “Shaw” motor for 


bicycles? 
Ans.—Shaw Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, 


Kansas. 
Portable Steel Garages. 
From the O. K. Hardware Company, 4829 South 24th Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Please let us know who manufactures portable steel 
garages. 

Ans.—Duluth Corrugating and Roofing Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Karr Portable House Company, 
2554 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago; Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

Electric Breast Drills. 
From G. S. Churchward, South Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
Alaska. 
Kindly advise who makes electric breast drills. 


Ans.—James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky ; Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Temco Electric Motor Company, 
Leipsic, Ohio; and J. F. Willey, Jeffersonville, Indi- 


ana. 
Yale Lawn Mower. 
From Oscar Ostlund, 3607 North Clark Street, Chicago. 

Can you advise who makes the “Yale” lawn 
mower? 

Ans.—American Lawn Mower Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Enameled Steel Bath Tubs. 
lags tg Churchward, South Dawson, Yukon Territory, 

Please let me know who manufactures enameled 
steel bath tubs. 

Ans.—Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Detroit Tank and Seat Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; and Walker Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Company, 136 Larned Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Washing Machine Manufacturers in lowa. 
From James L. Perkins, 1251 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Kindly give me the names of the washing machine 

manufacturers in Iowa. 
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Ans.—At Last Washer Company, Perry; Auto- 
matic Electric Washer Company, Newton; Brammer 
Manufacturing Company, Davenport; Clarinda Lawn 
Mower Company, Clarinda; Dexter Manufacturing 
Company, Fairfield; Des Moines Washing Machine 
Company, Des Moines; DuMont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cedar Falls; Globe Manufacturing Company, 
Perry ; Grinnell Washing Machine Company, Grinnell ; 
Goff Manufacturing Company, Dallas; Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton; Newton Disc Plow Company, New- 
ton; Newton Washing Machine Company, Newton; 
Noiseless Washing Machine Company, Boone; One 
Minute Washer Company, Newton; Quinn Wire and 
Iron Works, Boone; Reliable Water Motor Company, 
Burlington; Truro Washing Machine Company, 
Truro; Vose Brothers’ Manufacturing Company, Dav- 
enport; Walker Manufacturing Company, Council 
Bluffs; and White Lily Manufacturing Company, 


Davenport. 
Vending Machines. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 
Please tell us who make vending machines. 


Ans.—Caille Brothers’ Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; H. K. Manufacturing Company, 60 Grand Street, 
New York City; Watling Manufacturing Company, 
728 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; and Mills Novelty 
Company, 221 South Green Street, Chicago. 





ITEMS. 





The E. ‘H. Friedrich Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, sheet metal contractors, have awarded a con- 
tract for a mill construction, two story, 60x110 foot 
addition to their plant on Race Street. 

The Sheet Metal and Conveyor Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 to manufacture sheet metal devices by Alfred 


J. Thompson, Georgianna Thompson and Herman F. 
Kroeplin, all of 8026 South Peoria Street. 


The Atsatt Manufacturing Company, Mattapoisett, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000 to make sheet metal wares, by F. L. 
Ramsdell, John T. Atsatt and W. A. Atsatt. 


The Napoleon Crown Fender Company, Napoleon, 
Ohio, have been incorporated to manufacture fenders, 
hoods and stamped metal parts of automobiles. The 
incorporators are Cyril Donnelly, L. W. Schultz, Ger- 
ald Donnelly, and W. A. Bockleman. 

The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, will 
place in operation within a few weeks two new mills 
for rolling blue annealed sheets and six additional 
sheet mills. The blue annealed mills will be elec- 
trically driven and will be supplemented by a special 
type annealing furnace, special tables, roller levelers, 
etc. The Company is also building a new cold rolled 
strip steel department, which will begin operations 
about the first of the year. 


— 


Don’t be afraid of telling the good things about your 
business too often. If your merchandise has good 
qualities, enumerate them, repeat them, tell them again 
and again, for it is the good qualities that appeal to 
people and create a desire for the things you have to 
sell. 
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1,194,402. Razor-Stropping Device. Dean E. Lochman, 
Boston, Mass. Filed November 18, 1915. 
1,194,503. Knife or Tool. Bronislaw Jawoisch, Chicago, 


Ill. Filed December 31, 1915. 
1,194,509. Clothes-pin. Jacob Kosovsky, New York, N. 
Y. Filed February 29, 1916. 


1,194,547. Blacksmith’s Tongs. William James Rogers, 
Phenix, Va. Filed November 30, 1915. 
1,194,552. Combination Flour Bin and Sifter. Martin 


Schuiling, Grand Rapids, Mich. Filed February 7, 1913. 
1,194,590. Jar-Holder. Wilson R. Bearce and Rees J. 
Jones, Sawtelle, Cal., assignors of one-third to Francesco 
Hammond, Casey, Ill. Filed September 15, 1915. 
1,194,592, Nutcracker. William E. Blair, Ballinger, Tex. 
Filed May 14, 1915. 


1,194,597. Clothes-pin. Thomas F. Budge, Malad City, 
Idaho. Filed October 18, 1913. 

1,194,609. Washing-Machine. George Leslie Ferris, 
Quincy, Ill. Filed June 25, 1915. 

1,194,626. Sash-Holder. John Hersey, Devon, Mont. 


Filed April 28, 1915. 

1,194,628. Separable Spring-Hinge. 
Ohio. Filed May 9, 1916. 
1,194,637. Silent Door-Latch. Robert Joy, San Francisco, 

Filed March 7, 1916. 

1,194,656. Gate-Hinge. 
Filed May 18, 1914. 

1,194,663. Combined Electric Stove and Toaster. 
E. Reinking, Fort Wayne, Ind. Filed January 4, 1916. 

1,194,667. Clothes-Line Hanger. Morris Rosenthal, New 
York, N. Y. Filed January 24, 1916. 

1,194,685. Ice-Cream Disher. Edwin Walker, Erie, Pa. 
Filed November 15, 1915. 

1,194,711. Self-Regulating Stove-Damper. 
Calin, Depauw, Ind. Filed October 23, 1913. 

1,194,737. Combined Lemon-Squeezer and Pitcher-Cover. 
Maria E. Holden, Yonkers, N. Y. Filed January 8, 1916. 

1,194,745. Domestic Laundry Appliance. Cyryl Karto- 
wicz, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed April 27, 1916. 


John Hist, Alliance, 


Cal. 


Ola T. Osmunson, Berkeley, Cal. 


George 


Joseph E. 





__ 1194,786 


PATENTS. 
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Ross, Spring- 


1,194,786. Swivel Gate-Latch. Charles C. 
field, Mo. Filed June 19, 1916. 


1,194,793. Hose Connection. 


N. Y. Filed June 30, 1914. 


Harold V. Styers, Warwick, 


1,194,813. Stove-Shelf. John Z. Brown, High Point, 
N.C. Filed March 1, 1916. 

1,194,836. Lock. Otto C. Grossglass, New Brighton, Pa. 
Filed June 7, 1915. 

1,194,837. Nutcracker. Frederick Hachmann, St. Louis, 


Mo., assignor of one-half to Leonard Matthews, Jr., and one- 
fourth to William Modra, St. Louis, Mo. Filed April 3, 1916. 
1,194,859. Shears or Scissors. Stephen W. Meiddam, 
Appleton, Wis. Filed May 12, 1915. 
1,194,885. Door-Check. John C. Schmidt, Chicago, Il. 
Filed November 20, 1915. 


1,194,897. Gate-Closer. Abram A. Still, Annette, Cal. 
Filed April 15, 1916. 
1,194,903. Door-Lock. John B. Wade, Animas, N. M. 


Filed November 30, 1915. 


1,194,907. Garbage-Receiver. Charles H. Watson, New 
York, N. Y. Filed June 9, 1915. 
1,194,908. Gate. Joseph W. Whitaker, Noble, IIL, as- 


signor of one-half to James Smith, Bridgeport, Ill. Filed 


September 11, 1915. 


1,194,916. Combined Mop-Head and Mop-Wringer. Ed- 
win C. Worns, Rutherford, N. J. Filed May 2, 1915. 

1,194,924. Shovel. Cecil R. Anderson, Ben Avon, Pa 
Filed October 7, 1915. 

1,194,954. Impalement-Trap. Clifford H. Casey, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed February 9, 1916 

1,195,039. Washing-Machine. Aristide L. Le Blanc, New 
Orleans, La. Filed August 24, 1915. 

1,195,051. Can-Opener. Mark McCune, Pomeroy, Ohio. 
Filed February 29, 1916. 

1,195,085. Hinge. John E. Raber, Canton, Ohio. Tiled 
April 29, 1916. 

1,195,108. Metal Weather-Strip. Charles A. Shogren, 


Chicago, Ill. Filed April 3, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








MUNITION MAKERS AGREE TO TAKE FULL 
QUANTITY OF STEEL EVEN IF 
MUNITION CONTRACTS ARE 
CANCELLED. 


Probably the most important development of the 
week has been the agreement between the steel mills 
and the manufacturers of war munitions by which the 
latter have bound themselves to take steel in some 
form or other equal to the full tonnage contracted for 
by them even should the European buyers cancel their 
contracts for ammunition. They are now buying steel 
with the understanding that if their foreign contracts 
should be cancelled and they should thereby be forced 
to cancel their shell steel contracts they will take out 
the full tonnage in bars, shapes, plates, billets or some 
other form of semi-finished or finished steel. 

This will naturally tend to take away whatever un- 
certainty there may have been as to the stability of 
the steel business for the next year, as the mills will 
now be in position to go ahead without any doubt as to 
whether material contracted for will be taken. 

In the non-ferrous metals there has been consider- 
able activity during the week except as to aluminum 
which appears to be weakening, ingots being quoted at 
58 cents for spot shipment. 

Bradstreet’s review of the trade says: “Activity 
in trade, manufacturing, railway traffic, coal and other 
mining, shipbuilding and water-borne transportation 
continues, notwithstanding the existence of such un- 
certainty-making factors as the railway labor situa- 
tion, reports of wheat and corn crop damage, and 

‘further advances in prices of many staples.” 


STEEL. 


In the Chicago steel market the demand for plates 
continues strong. Large contracts have been placed, 
both for shipbuilding and for railroad cars. The nom- 
inal quotation is 3.19 cents Chicago mill, with prompt 
delivery at premiums of $5.00 to $10.00 per ton over 
the mill price. Structural shapes are improving some- 
what so far as the demand is concerned, although con- 
tracts which have been placed during the week were 
all for quantities of less than 1500 tons. The price is 
firm at 2.79 cents Chicago mill. On steel bars the 
situation is lightening and increased difficulty is expe- 
rienced in placing contracts, as none of the Chicago 
mills are in position to offer delivery until long after 
January 1, 1917. It is worth noting that most of the 
business which has been placed for delivery in the 
first half of 1917 has been sold under the new con- 
tracts that contain a clause making them irrevocable 
calling for actual delivery of tonnage at the price 
agreed upon regardless of the course of the market. 
The Chicago quotation on steel bars is 2.79 cents. 


COPPER. 

The copper market has seen a very heavy business 
during the week, and very little of this metal is now 
obtainable for shipment during the next couple of 
months. Electrolytic is quoted at 28 cents for August 
delivery, with 2734 cents for September, and predic- 
tions are that within a short time 28 cents will be the 
ruling price for November and December delivery. 
The large sellers have advanced their asking price for 
the first quarter of 1917 delivery to 27 cents per 
pound for Electrolytic. Lake copper is quoted at 27 
to 27%4 cents for August, September 2634 to 27 cents 
and last quarter 2534 to 26% cents. Casting copper 
ranges around 2514 cents for August and September 
at 25 cents. Exports of copper continue at an un- 
usually high rate and according to the New York 
Custom House reports 22,544 tons were cleared dur- 
ing the month up to and including August 21st, with 
a total since January 1, 1916, of 205,553 tons. The 
warehouse prices on sheet copper have been advanced 
to the old basis of 27'%4 cents per pound which is 2 
cents higher than the base figure quoted August 19th. 





TIN. 

A fair amount of business has been transacted in 
the pig tin market but prices are about 34 cents lower 
than those of a week ago. The market is quoted at 
38.40 to 38.50 cents for August and September with 
38.3714 cents for October. Prices have been reduced 
by the Chicago warehouses 1% cent per pound, the new 
quotations being 43 cents for pig tin and 44 cents for 
bar tin. 


LEAD. 

During the latter part of the previous week and 
the first part of this week, there was considerable 
excitement in the lead market, and two advances were 
announced by the leading interest which is now quot- 
ing pig lead at 61%: cents New York. Heavy sales 
were made, both to domestic consumers and for ex- 
port to Europe. The outside market is quoted at 6% 
cents St. Louis and 634 cents New York. It is stated 
that producers are sold farther ahead than ever before 
in their history. The Chicago warehouses have ad- 
vanced their quotations 80 cents per hundred pounds 
on American pig and bar, the respective prices being 
$7.30 and $7.80. Sheet lead has also been advanced 
by the warehouses to the amount of 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, the new quotations being $8.50 in full 
coils and $8.75 in cut coils. 


SOLDER. 
Although lead prices went up considerably no 
change has been made by the warehouses on their 
quotations on solder which remain as follows: XXX 
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Guaranteed, 1% & %, 251% cents; Commercial, 4% & %, 
23% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 21% cents. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE PRICES ADVANCE 
10 PERCENT. 

The leading manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
have announced an advance in price of 10 percent 
on all items in this line. This advance has been due 
for a long time owing to the higher cost of labor and 
of the raw materials used. 


NUTS AND BOLTS ADVANCE. 

The expected increase in the prices of bolts and nuts 
has materialized, bolts being 5 percent higher, and 
hot pressed square and hexagon nuts are 20 cents 
higher. 

SHEETS. 

While in the other steel sheet making centers the 
market appears to be strengthening, for some reason 
or other this does not apply to Chicago where there 
is quite a noticeable lack of demand by consumers. 
In the Chicago district, 28 gauge black sheets are 
obtainable at 3.04 to 3.19 cents Chicago; 10 gauge 
blue annealed sheets are quoted at 3.09 to 3.24 cents 
Chicago, the latter quotation being for wide widths. 
28 gauge galvanized sheets are held by the mills at 
4.44 cents Chicago, while the warehouses in this dis- 
trict are willing to take tonnages at 4.65 to 4.75 cents 
for 28 gauge galvanized according to the size and 
desirability of the order. In the Pittsburgh district 
the demand for blue annealed sheets, both for do- 
mestic and export trade, is extremely heavy, prices 
ranging from 3 to 3%4 cents for 10 gauge. Black 
sheets are being sold at 2.85 to 3.00 cents Pittsburgh 
for 28 gauge, but it is commonly understood that the 
higher prices of sheet bars will soon be reflected in an 
advance on all classes of sheets. 


OLD METALS. 

The scrap iron and old metal market in Chicago is 
unusually dull. Not only is there comparatively little 
material coming in but consumers are showing very 
little anxiety to buy. Quotations remain nominal un- 
changed and in the absence of selling it is difficult to 
determine exact levels. Wholesale dealers report quo- 
tations as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to $23.00; 
old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel springs, $14.00 
to $15.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $14.75 to $15.00; 
Number 1 cast iron, $11.50 for net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 17% cents; light brass, 10 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc scrap, 6% cents; aluminum, 32% cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market showed considerable activity 
_during the week and prices advanced sharply. It is 
generally understood that the producers are well sold 
ahead and that they are not anxious to sell. Prime 
Western brands are quoted as follows: For prompt 
delivery, 914 to 934 cents, September 93% to 95% cents, 
last quarter 9% to 9% cents; all St. Louis. In New 
York the spot prices range from 95 to 10 cents per 
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pound. The Chicago warehouses have made no change 
in their quotations which remain as follows: 10 cents 
for spelter in slabs and $18.00 for sheet zinc in cask 
lots with $18.50 to $19.00 for less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 


Following a long period of dullness in the pig iron 
market, there has come quite a volume of inquiry and 
large sales have also been reported in all the important 
centers. [Four concerns have placed orders for a total 
of 50,000 tons of basic iron in Chicago, and negotia- 
tions for Bessemer and foundry grades are also being 
carried on for considerable quantities. Northern 
Number 2 Foundry remains at $19.00, with Malleable 
and Bessemer at $19.50. In Pittsburgh a number of 
large sales have also been reported during the week, 
and it is stated on good authority that furnaces in the 
valley and the greater Pittsburgh district will be un- 
able to take orders for new business except for deliv- 
ery later than the first quarter of 1917. Inquiries and 
sales in the Birmingham district are reported to have 
come in for large volumes, prices ranging from $14.50 
to $15.00 offered in Birmingham for immediate and 
extended deliveries of Southern Number 2 Foundry. 
The bulk of the business was for domestic use and 
particularly for Pacific Coast territory. It 
pected that the new railroad freight rates on ore and 
limestone will increase the production cost of iron 
from 30 to 35 cents in this district. 


is @X- 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, August 25, 1916: 


The pig iron market is even stronger this week than 
last, and each day seems to add to the activity which is be- 
coming more and more general. 

Basic iron still holds the center of the stage, but Mal- 
leable is playing an important role, and Foundry iron now 
has a speaking part. 

The recent sales of Basic are almost unprecedented, and 
it is impossible to conceive the large tonnage that has re- 
cently been placed and which is still pending. So great 
has the demand for this iron been that some of our large 
consumers wil] probably find that they cannot cover their 
needs—especially those who are short of iron for the balance 
of this year. In the Ironton, Ohio, territory it is understood 
that there is practically no Basic left to sell for shipment 
before the first of January, and there have been enormous 
sales for shipment through the first half of 1917. In the 
Pittsburgh district some of the large furnaces are sold up 
straight through the balance of this year and the first quarter 
of next. This condition of affairs is extraordinary, but of 
course has been influenced by the tremendous export busi- 
ness of the present day. 

A number of large inquiries for Bessemer for exporta- 
tion to Europe are still out, and it is a pleasure to note that 
the past week has seen large buying of Malleable iron for 
domestic consumption. This buying has not been confined 
to any locality, but has been well distributed throughout the 
country. Several large deals which are now open will prob- 
ably be finished up before the day is over. 

For quite a while buyers of Foundry iron have been 
apathetic, but they are beginning to realize now that the 
tremendous purchases of steel making iron must have a tell- 
ing effect on the foundry market. They are waking up and 
today there is a very satisfactory inquiry for Foundry iron 
of all grades—some for delivery over the balance of the 
present year, but most of them for the first half of 1917. 
Some of the most important buyers have already closed for 
their requirements for Foundry iron up to July Ist of next 
year. 

The Southern foundrymen are inclined to handle the 
situation philosophically, and not rush into any big advances, 
but they are all of them becoming firmer in their views, and 
at least one furnace has increased its prices during the past 
few days. Things are extremely satisfactory in every di- 
rection. 
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publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 





PIG IRON. 


Northern Fdy., No. 1 
Northern Fdy., No. 2 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.. 
Southern Fdy., No. ae ; 
3 





FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
PP seshisevesevovey $8 75 
i Mivveocéscaveeewns 70 
Ror 10 75 





2 
20K2B.. .ccccccccvcces 24 9) 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $12 60 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 12 80 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 13 10 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 14 95 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
OS ror per 100 Ibs. $3 25 
OS eee per 100 lbs. 3 30 
| See per 100 lbs. 3 35 
| aren per 100 lbs. 3 45 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
Jo re per 100 lbs. $3 00 
_ Seer per 100 lbs. 3 05 
SP per 100 lbs. 3 10 
SS ae per 100 lbs. 3 15 


peo LEAD. 


7 80 
| National (White) brands (in less 


| than 100 tb. lots), per ery llc 


Sheet. 
Full coils......0- per 100 lbs. $8 50 
Cat COMB. 0.05200 per 100lbs. 8 75 


ALUMINUM 


0 Carload lots. 


No. ui Pure Ingot...... oa $0 60 
Shee - Pr 75 


TIN. 
PMN kesevecroser ee perlb $0 43 
OPEB, 566s veveereses sad 44 





ZOEZB.ccccccvccccvees 21 5)| 


ADZES. 


) Carpenters’. 
S| Plumbs...cccoccccccccccscccdlIe 


Coopers’. 
Barton’s....cceeee cocssseeed5 





No. 28....0+00¢+++-per 100 lbs. 3 20 


GALVANIZED 


per 100 Ibs. $4 1 
per 100lbs. 4 2 
..-per 1001bs. ‘4 4 
..-per1001bs. 4 55 
.-per 1001lbs. 4 /0 
x per 100lbs. 4 85 
i | aera per 100lbs. 5 25 





FOLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


aor per 100 Ibs.$4 65 

J ere per 100lbs. 4 75 

eae per 100lbs. 4 85 

_ [Oy Res per 100 Ibs. 4 95 
SMOOTH SHEET oTeet. 

Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood’ s Smooth sae $3 90 


No. 22-24 ...... 3 95 
ss x PEO. 25-26 ncs000 4 00 
2% ~ Ss SS 40 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Sp emimmae Sheet Iron, 
100 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


WBUES, c'0ccccccceccce0cessetl I 
Railroad. 
Plumbs......... sky beanesvesenee 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s........ 50 
1 ra ere 45 
PROB esis sssvesseesoneveses 75 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder...... 7% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder 
medium grades........... 15&5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ET GIRGO.. cccccccncccecee 0 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 15&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade....... 30% 
ARO POWGEE, ss cccccccnss200 7% 
os M. C. 
PO ASND ibs ced cncdeaees 15&5% 
oe Rs eee es « 30% 
SHOW ASE b's 500 o50bs 090500008 7% 
Gun Wads—pe: 1000 
Winchester fee $2 05 
9-10 gauge........ 1 80 
11-28 gauge....... 1 50 
Powder. Each. 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs..... $10 25 
= ss a ae ; 4 
egs.... 
DuPont's Canisters, 4 Saabs 46 
” Mics-ses 26 
. Smokeless Eeeee .« . 26 10 
= me ree 13 20 
e 6 75 
ee a we... pane 5 40 
oe * t-kegs... 3 45 
canisters 60 
L. &R. lt Extra Sporting 
Ray eee: $10 25 
L.&R. range, Extra eeieNs 
|... See eae. 5 40 


Pah Gg sae Skee 2 85 


}- 
4 L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


ib, Canisters .......0.+. 46 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


4-lb. canisters......... 26 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


4-lb. canisters......... 


STEEL. H j "E. rf 
e ii] “ ” 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... base © eg tha re 
Hercules“ 6. "and Proneenentl 
RN Sis emia See 
Hercules W. “A. -30 Cal. Rifle, 
SOLDER. u peng 3 Ce eU Se cES Leo 5 
L 
XXX Guaranteed $& 4..perib. 25}c ae — ee 1 25 
Commercial 4 & 4....... 234c ma _Gharpehooter Rifle, 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... “ 21he Ree hs sss ses ze sas 1 25 
Hercules | Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SPELTER “ CRONE isco ss vas ceesis 00 
ot. 
SRS Sh oss Saki ests ie Reews 10c Dee. shot, sizes smaller than 
m. — L- per bag....... $2 70 
TO 
SHEET ZINC. = Arey whe a mga ree as 


CNC SUE. Sas Goxsctus ca ware $18 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$18 50 to $19 00 





Buck shot, 25-tb. bags, per bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, ae i, bags, ies 3 25 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine poxb dose hee eke eee 70% 
Misc ci cb stecsdsvnwese adie 50% 

gt tS ee 70%, 
Hollow. 

Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 & 5% 

S ot eae 36 00 
Post Hole. 

Digwell, Sines. 62.52 r doz.12 50 

Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
Ship. 

Ford's, with or without screw.. Me 
Snell’s “ - oe 40-5 
AWLS. 

Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per, doz. $0 4 


No. 1050 Handled.. 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


IE OT per gro. 3 60 
Patent asst'd, 1 to 4.. # 60 
Harness. 
IOI: fs s c0aeso “ 95 
PNR Lock ésookben “ih 90 
Shouldered.......... ~ 1 50 
eee “f 65 
Scratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
No. IS, socket han'ld <4 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ Z 1 95 
AXES. 
~ Handled. 
ippincott, 3 fb...... per doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City... “ 5 00 
Perry ee Tey es 44 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, West, Pat...........334% 
od aad 35 % 
2 Soeur s (handled), 
Suiaa pao er doz.$19 4 


Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ** 9 00 


Single Bitted (handled). 


Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ . 50 
err er 


00 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 3 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
DE I 5 ss se ades seen 7 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 

Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib . 
rr eee. per doz. 12 50 

Pe OS ere “ J1 50 

Perfect Premier...... 12 50 

The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. 

3} to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 

4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 


44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, gee NAIL. 


Pounds..... 


20 25 
o | Per 1,000. . "$250 395 450 5 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 
Pe cscs anes + 11 00 
Ree 1 \esscvess 7“ 13 00 





Trenton, 70 to 80Ibs...... ofc per lb 
COPPER. Trenton, 81 te pt nics aa .---9kc per lb 
Copper sheet, base....... .... .374c' Board and F — ee $3 00 Cwt 


Galvanized Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 1} bu , 
Per doz...... ..$5 50 8 00 11 00 





- 13 Tinned Spring Wire.. 
. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
psu weeeeeaus 90 


Ne ew Departure Automatic. . 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, ar. 


3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
- Nickeled Steel Bell. 


Hand Bells, polished 


Silver MUNI 5 85s ice 55'S 5% élahs id 334% 


Church and School, steel alloy.. 
op ee 50 75 
$190 240 355 475 


ost s, rosewood handle, new 


Rates Double Spur.. 
Ford’ ’s Car and Machine.. 


ee ee 


age 18 Wheeler's. ng aad $1 80 


American 7 oe 


Russell Jennings. 


Standard Double Cut 
German Pattern 





American Octagon... 





No. 7 Common..... 


Per doz. 
.£ 0 90 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
b per doz. $5 00 


ed 


Per doz. 


. $6 50 


ee 4 00 


6 00 
4 50 
5 00 


4083345 


. 50% 


100 


. -708&10% 
. 40&10% 


x yansive REE Ere 
* Small list, $22 00. Soe 
“Large “* $26 00..25% 

Satie aiken ns eee aie eu. eee 50% 

pattern 

eee eee Ty Ce ree 50% 


1 10 
1 30 
1 20 


1 40 


2 50 
i 75 


55- 
1 25- 














| fi 


